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rine on your side 


Safeguard the brimming vigor of youth 


IFE is such a wonderful game—if you 

keep health always on your side. 

On health depends the youthful 
freshness, the vitality, the eagerness to 
do, which characterize those we call 
“popular” and “successful.” 

For you, this new knowledge of 
The Danger Line may be the secret 
of health. Both medical and dental 
authorities tell us that thousands are 
constantly losing stamina, alertness, 
“pep,” because of decayed teeth and 
infected gums! That many, too, are 
stricken with many serious disorders 
for the same reasons. 

Think of it! Attacked by heart 
disease, kidney disorders, neuritis— 
and perhaps needlessly! For so often 
proper care of the teeth and gums 
would have avoided them. 


This 1s the danger 


No tooth-brush can reach into the 
pits on the grinding surface of your 


teeth, or between your teeth along 
The Danger. Line—the tiny V-shaped 
crevices where teeth and gums meet. 
As a result food particles collect there. 
They ferment. Acids are formed. Un- 
less these acids are neutralized, they 
cause decay or dangerous gum infec- 
tions such as Pyorrhea. 


Since your tooth-brush alone can- 
not protect you fully, your dentifrice 
must do so, by containing a safe and 
trustworthy antacid. 


Squibb’s truly protects 


It is as a safeguard from dangerous 
mouth acids that Squibb’s Dental 
Cream was developed. It contains 
more ce 50 per cent of Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia, long recognized as 
a most effective means of neutralizing 
mouth acids. Every time you use 
Squibb’s Dental Cream, tiny par- 
ticles of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
lodge in the crevices on your teeth 
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‘Danger Li 


and at The Danger Line—bringing 
safety and protecting afterwards. 


Thousands have found protection 
in Squibb’s Dental Cream. Use it 
every night and morning. It not only 
cleans beautifully, but keeps your 
breath sweet. 
sives—no astringents. It eases sensi- 
tive teeth and soothes irritated gum 
tissues. On sale at all druggists — 
only 40 cents for a large tube. 


It contains no abra- | 


In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, even 


40, different kinds of dentifrices. Many people 
buy these dent tifrices . .. changing from one to 
another. 


They seem disappointed. They brush | 


their teeth regularly . . . yet they still have decay 


and gum diseases .. . WuyY? 


Because teeth need more than brushing. They” 


must be protected at The Danger Line. Try this 
simple test: Tonight, just bef ore going to bed, take 
a tablespoonful of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in 
water, swallow a part of it—and use the rest to 
swish about the mouth and as a gargle. You will 
be surprised in the morning to find how clean and 
sweet your mouth feels. The Milk of Magnesia 
will not only have neutralized the acids in your 
mouth, but sweetened your stomach also. The same 
result may be obtained using Squibb’s Dental 
Cream—it contains over 50 per cent Squibb’s Milk 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 


7 HO’S TO DO THE “FIRING” was nover “decided 


by the men who framed the Federal Constitution— 
at least they put nothing i in the Constitution about it. 


he re is. plenty about elections and appointments, but nothing 
removals and dismissals, except the provisions for the» 


tmpea 


ment of judges and high officials. In fact, the first 
ig constitutional debate in the first session of the first Congress 


ver whether the power of removal was meant to be invested 


2 the President. The vote was affirmative, but the debaters 
i agreed that the ultimate decision must rest with the Supreme 
Yourt. But altho that Court was laying down constitutional 
pinions right and left for the next few decades, it was not until 
36 years later. that this point came before the Courtfor decision, 
nd it was not actually decided for another year and a half. 
‘0 it was only last week, on October 25, that the Supreme Court 
leclared the President fully and exclusively empowered to dis- 
diss officials appointed by him, in spite of any legislation to the 
ontrary. This is the first big constitutional decision handed 
lown by the Court for along time. It is called a “landmark in 
Jonstitutional law.’’ To most of the papers commenting on it, 
the decision read by Chief Justice Taft seems plain common sense 
ud quite in line with good business practise. No President, 
says the Chicago Tribune, for instance, can properly manage the 
‘usiness of the country unless he can ‘‘appoint and remove,” 
an ‘‘hire and fire,” and “of the two the right to fire is probably 
the more important.”’ But while five Justices agreed with Mr. 
‘aft, three disagreed, and one, Mr. Justice McReynolds, called 
the decision ‘‘revolutionary” and an extraordinary extension of 
residential powers. Such centralization of power in the Execu- 
ive, says a Senator, Mr. King of Utah, ‘‘is dangerous to our 
lemocratic formof government.”’ Withthisseveralof our papers 
neline to agree, pointing out that the President thus is given 
bsolute control over various supposedly independent commis- 
jions and officials. ‘‘If it is true, as Justice McReynolds says,” 
we read in the New York World, ‘‘that members of the Inter- 
fate Commerce Commission, the Federal Reserve Board, and 
ai Shipping, Tariff, Trade, Farm Loan, Railroad Labor, and 
imilar quasi-judicial, re- 
noved at ‘the President’s pleasure or caprice,’ 
hf the decision is evident.” 
The particular case decided by the Supreme Court has been 
unning on so long that the original complainant is dead. He was 
1 S. Myers. He became postmaster of Portland, Oregon, 
mm 1917. 
tent Wilson. 
»eived for the balance of his four-year term. 
ourt of Claims decided against him on a technicality, 
vhich decision the Supreme Court, when appealed to, did not 
But it proceeded to decide the case on constitutional 
tounds. So important did the case seem that the Chief Justice 
.sked the Senate to appoint counsel to argue its rights at the 
,earings in 1925, and Senator Pepper was chosen. The section 


quasi-executive boards can now be 


then the gravity 


In 1920 he was removed from office by order of Presi- 
He brought suit for the salary he would have re- 
The United States 
with 


»oncur. 


“RIGHT TO FIRE” 


of the Taw to which. “Mr. Myers appealed. provides that ‘‘post- 


masters: of the first, second, and third classes shall be appointed 
and may. “be removed “by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of tHe” Senate, and shall hold their offices for 
four years unléss sooner removed or suspended according to 


lawsaee Ln short, the Court decides against the Myers claims 


on the ground that this law is invalid, because Congress has no 
constitutional right to limit the President’s power of removing 
officials he has appointed. According to Chief Justice Taft, 
the power to prevent the removal of an officer who has actually 
served is quite different from the authority granted by the Con- 
stitution to the Senate to consent to or reject an appointment: 


- ‘When a nomination is made, it may be presumed that the 
Senate is, or may become, as well advised as to the fitness of the 
nominee as the President, but in the nature of ‘things the defects 
in ability or intelligence or loyalty in the administration of the 
laws of one who has served as an officer under the President are 
facts as to which the President or his trusted subordinates must 
be better informed than the Senate, and the power to remove him 
may, therefore, be regarded as confined, for very sound and 
practical reasons, to the governmental authority which has 
administrative control. The power of removal is incident to 
the power of appointment, not to the power of advising and 
consenting to appointment, and when the grant of the executive 
power is enforced by the express mandate to take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, it emphasizes the necessity for includ- 
ing within the executive power as conferred the exclusive power 
of removal.”’ 


The fact that the Constitution places no express limit on the 
power of removal by the Executive is taken by the Supreme 
Court majority as ‘‘a convincing indication that none was in- 
tended.’ Chief Justice Taft, therefore, says ‘‘we must hold 
that the provision of the law of 1876, by which the unre- 
stricted power of removal of first-class postmasters is denied to 
the President, is in violation of the Constitution and invalid.” 

These points are made in the course of a document of some 
24,000 words. Justice McReynolds used 20,000 words to tell 
why he disagreed. The dissenting opinions of Justices Brandeis 
and Holmes were comparatively brief. Justice McReynolds 
put some of his objections into interrogatory form: 


‘‘May the President oust at will all postmasters appointed 
with the Senate’s consent for definite terms under an Act which 
inhibits removal without consent of that body? May he approve 
a statute which creates an inferior office and prescribes restrictions 
on removal, appoint an incumbent, and then remove without 
regard to the restrictions? Has he power to appoint to an 
inferior office for a definite term under an Act which prohibits 
removal except as therein specified; and then-arbitrarily dismiss 
the incumbent and deprive him of the emoluments? 

‘“‘T think there is no such power. Certainly it is not given by 
any plain words of the Constitution. 

“The President has often removed, and it is admitted that he 
may remove, with either the express or implied assent of Con- 
gress; but the present theory is that he may override the declared 
will of that body. 

“his goes far beyond any practise heretofore approved or 
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needs to ‘the structure of Whe “American eer 
reports “Mark Sullivan in a dispatch to the New York H erald 
Tribune. Mr. Justice Brandeis eds the Pye that: | 


“The President’s power of eee en statutory ‘civil 
inferior offices, like the power of appointment to them, comes 
immediately from Congress. 

_ “To prescribe the tenure involves prescribing the conditions 
under which incumbency shall cease, for the possibility of removal 
is a condition or qualification of the tenure.” 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes, OR tes has just as 
much power to prescribe a term of life for an office free from 
interference as to say how long the term shall be. And he has 
no trouble in accepting the power of Congress ‘‘to prolong the 
tenure of the incumbent until Congress or the Senate shall have 
assented to his removal.” 


‘‘New and autocratic powers” are given to the President by 


this decision which were ‘‘not provided by the Constitution or 
contemplated by its framers,’’ declares the Milwaukee Journal. 
Recently, we are reminded, ‘‘powers have been given by Con- 
gress to commissions which no President has ever had, and which 
Congress almost certainly would not have given if it had been 
plain that a President might control the commission aft will.” 
Continues the Wisconsin daily: 


‘President Coolidge asked for a resignation in advance as a 
condition for the reappointment of David J. Lewis to the Tariff 
Commission. Henceforth he need not ask that; he can discharge 
at will. The purpose of our so-called ‘independent’ boards and 
commissions is thus nullified by the Supreme Court, for their 
independence is gone. If the Supreme Court is right about the 
Constitution, a new autocracy has been set up in the United 
States.” 


The decision gives the President full control over all commis- 
sions and Presidential offices, and ‘‘nullifies to a large extent the 
check on the Executive that it was believed was vested in Con- 
gress,’’ agrees the Louisville Cowrier-Journal. In Portland, 
where Mr. Myers was postmaster when President Wilson re- 
moved him from office, The Oregon Journal similarly observes: 


‘*A great power is placed in the hands of the President by the 
decision. It is a power scarcely in keeping with the system of 
cheeks and balances which the fathers incorporated in our 
system. It may be law, but is scarcely sound policy for the 
consent of the Senate to be required in an appointment, but not 
in a removal.” 


But these dailies, like the dissenting Justices, seem to be in 
the minority. It seems significant to the San Francisco Chronicle 
that the majority opinion was delivered by Chief Justice Taft, 
a former President; ‘‘it may be presumed that his experience in 
that high office had much to do with the rather practical tone of 
the argument.’ The layma.t, adds the California daily, will 
probably conclude that the Supreme Court in giving a freer hand 
to the Executive is acting ‘‘in line with modern industrial prac- 
tise.’’ The decision seems no less sensible and practical to papers 
like the Springfield Union, New York Sun, Times, and Evening 
Post; Newark News, Jersey City Journal, Atlanta Constitution, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, and Chicago Daily News. “Re- 
moval is and should remain an exclusive Executive function,” 
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‘The practical consequences PoE tis PO iOs amor n 


much, in the opinion of the New York Journal of Com 


which believes that the Presidents usually find a way of ge tit 
rid of office-holders who are non grata. And yet The Journal 
Commerce is glad that the matter is settled in this way, becaus 
“with the growing schism between the Executive and legislatiy 


branches of government, the President would find himself in- 


creasingly hampered by a Senate that reserved the right, not on 
to reject appointees, but also to withhold permission to rem 
incumbents from office.” x 

Looking around for practical results of the decision the Spring- 
field Republican and Washington Post note that Controll 
General MeCarl, who is practically independent of the P 
dent by law, is now removable. The Brooklyn Eagle, howe 
does not believe that the decision has the range attributed to i 
by J ustice McReynolds—‘‘probably Controller-General Me 
Carl is in no present danger of losing his place.” 

“The decision does not so much grant a power to the Presi- 


dent,” so the Indianapolis News thinks, as to deny it to Congress; 


‘it denies the power of Congress to limit that of the President.” 
Perhaps, imagines the Detroit News, there may some day be a 
President ‘‘who will see that control of 15,200 jobs whose 
holders are in close touch with the people is important politically, 
and from that moment every Presidential postmaster will have to 
kneel on his doormat and salaam in the direction of Washington 
every morning and every evening.” But, according to The News: 


‘‘The remedy for this situation has been indicated many 
times., Congress can take the power to appoint postmasters 
out of the President’s hands and lodge it in those of the Post- 
master-General. At the same time it ean compel the Postmaster- 
General to appoint the person who passes highest in a civil- 
service examination. When that is done, and provision is made 
for competitive promotion in the postal service, this country will 
have a much more efficient mail system than it has to-day. If 
such a result comes out of the Supreme Court’s decision, the 
country will have been well served.”’ 


The decision is ‘‘the severest blow the Senate has received in 
years,” says the Dallas News; it is a ‘“‘step toward stronger party 
government.’’ It concentrates the powers of government, and 
“accordingly the country will expect results and exact account- 
ability in proportion to the powers inherent in the office.” 
The President is confirmed in the employment of a powerful 
weapon, observes the Providence Journal, but at the same time, 
“the Senate retains the same veto power upon Presidential 
appointments that it has hitherto possest and exercised. If the 
President removes a postmaster hereafter, the Senate can refuse- 
to approve the nomination of a successor to the removed official.” 

Congress, say several Washington correspondents, ean get 
around this decision by creating offices whose incumbents are 
to be appointed by some one other than the President, and 
putting any desired limitation on removal. But, concludes 
Mark Sullivan in the New York Herald Tribune: 


“For the immediate present, President Coolidge is given an 
immense grant of power. If he had had it a few months ago, 
when he tried to remove a Democratic member of the Shipping 
Board, Bert E. Haney, the latter could not have defied him 
successfully, as in fact Haney did. President Coolidge’s power 
over all these boards is now, according to Justice McReynolds’s 
interpretation of the decision, complete and summary.” 
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IESSAGE OF GOOD CHEER 
—Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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IT’S EITHER “WHOA!” OR “WO!” 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. | 


WE DON’T NEED SYMPATH 


Y—WE NEED SENSE! 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


AH—A RECRUIT! : 
—Smith for the N. E. A. Service. 


“THE PESSIMIST SEES THE HOLE- 


THE OPTIM 
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IST SEES THE DOUGHNUT “ 
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—Knoxville Journal. 


SOME SOUTHERN SMILES AT THE COTTON TRAGEDY 


movement,’’ and make Canada a mere ‘‘adjunct of the Repub- 
lic to the south.” After Mr. King’s election nothing more was 
heard of this prediction until the new Canadian Premier, visiting 
London to attend the Imperial Conference, was interviewed on 


“the danger of Canada being annexed by the United States.” | 


No such danger exists, he declared. While the wording of his 
declaration differs slightly in different dispatches, it was sweep- 
ing and emphatic. The London Times quotes him as follows: 


“It is rather amazing to find the extent to which American 
influence in Canada is concerning the people here. Here every- 
body seems to have an idea that there are all kinds of annexa- 
tion schemes and the like, but no one in Canada takes the 
thought of annexation seriously. I do not think there is a living 
soul in Canada who is in favor of annexation, and nobody talks 
about it. It is a matter of party polities; nothing else. - Any 
talk about annexation should not be taken seriously.” 


Great Britain has no more reason to worry about the annexa- 
tion of Canada than Canada has to disturb itself over the extent 
to which Great Britain is becoming, financially, ‘‘an adjunct to 
the United States,” ironically remarks the Ottawa Citizen. “The 
one thing about our future that should be taken for granted 
is that Canada is to remain Canada,’ declares the Manitoba 
free Press, which has this to say of ‘‘the annexation bogey”’: 


“‘It was raised in the recent election when various prominent 
Canadians were charged by other Canadians as deliberately 
conniving to sell out Canada to the United States. This was 
not the first time that this has been done, but it proved such a 
poor vote-getter last September that perhaps we are pretty well 
through with that sort of political campaigning. It was no 
credit to the country, and in the interests of the younger genera- 
tion it is hoped that we have seen the last of those political plat- 
form performers who resort to flag-waving in an endeavor to 
rouse audiences on which their political vaudeville is falling flat.” 


And in another Canadian daily, the Windsor Border Cities’ Star, 
we read: 


“Canada wants British connection to help her in an economic 
and cultural way to become a great nation. She wants trade with 
the United States and people from abroad for the same purpose. 
She wants neither to be all British nor all American, but she 
wants a race with the national characteristics of Canada. In 
short, she wants to deserve her place in the sun before attempting 
to take it. 

“Tf. Canada looks after her economie system, she need not 
worry about influences from abroad, for she will find she can 
safely digest anything from Americanism to Islamism, and still 
build up her national character. Let us put the idea on a broad 
basis and keep it there, and get rid of the sorry old fietion that 
we are about to slide into the maw of the United States. Nothing 
is more debilitating to those who would build a nation, or mold 
the finished product into a grown-up British family.” 


Turning to our own press, we find them no more inclined to 
take the idea of annexation seriously than are the Canadian 
papers. “‘It would be just about as profitable to discuss some- 
body’s proposal to annex Alaska to Canada,” declares The 
Christian Science Monitor, which continues: 


“Recent talk about annexation, particularly apprehension 
which has been exprest in England, is largely due to electioneer- 
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the Indianapolis News, in the course of an ed al heac 
Annexation Myth.” ‘‘Certainly the question of | an 
has never been seriously considered by the United S 


° a 
declares the Atlanta Journal. Under the caption, ‘‘It’s 
Moonshine,” the Detroit Free Press comments as follows: © 


“How little even the British understand the relation 
between the United States and Canada is indicaved by t 
statement from London that, with the Imperial Conference gel 
ting under way, the question of American annexation of Cai 
was on everybody’s mind, and was soon brought forward. ; 

“There is only one reason why anybody in Canada sh 
think of annexation to the United States, and that is the 
reason which sometimes makes people in this country 
about it. Now and again a politician, for reasons best knoy 
himself, breaks loose and commences to orate loudly on the 
ject, or some theorist, generally a person from the outside, ¢ 
a dream in the irresponsible period between sleeping and wak 
discourses learnedly regarding the ‘inevitability of the am 
mation of the two countries,’ and in either case the noise comp 
a certain amount of reluctant attention. 

“But everybody knows that sort of stuff really is only mo 
shine. Of course, it is true that the commercial and intellectua 
relations of the United States and Canada are close, and the 
there is a constant flow back and forth of population. Poy 

‘But neighbors, and particularly neighbors who are relatives 
living in adjoining houses, run back and forth and borrow an¢ 
lend, and even buy and sell, and visit informally. But excep 
on festal occasions they go to their own homes to eat and sleep 
They don’t ‘double up’ or merge the households just becaus 
they are friends. If the British can bring themselves to under 
stand that the Americans and Canadians are neighbors of this 
sort, perhaps their ideas on the subject of annexation will eles 
up a little.” | 
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“Annexation talk is nonsense,” according to the St. Joseph 
News-Press, which is convinced that ‘neither Canada nor the 
United States desires it,” both countries being ‘willing to let 
well enough alone.”” Canada wishes to be ‘‘both neighborly 
and businesslike” in her relations with the United States, ‘‘and 
this exactly corresponds to the attitude of the United States 
toward Canada,” affirms the Springfield Republican; and this 
Massachusetts paper goes on to say: 


‘Certain events of the year have unexpectedly confirmed both 
Canada’s autonomy within the empire and its good-will toward 
the United States. The influences at work have been both direct 
and indirect, political and social. Viscount Byng’s refusal te 
accede to Premier King’s request for a dissolution of Parliament 
last spring, only to grant a similar request a few days later to the 
new Conservative Premier, raised the question whether Canada 
was really mistress in her own house or whether the operation of 
her governmental machinery was still dependent on a representa- 
tive of the British crown. Viscount Byng was not blamed per- 
sonally for the act, but it is regarded throughout the Dominion 
as an error. It is probably an error that will not happen again. 
Whether or not it entered into Viscount Byng’s subsequent 
resignation of his office is not known. 

“Along with the direct stimulation of nationalistic feeling 
resulting from this official false step may be set the recent speech 
of Lord Darling, the English judge noted for ‘wit,’ at a Toronte 
luncheon club. For some reason not apparent, Lord Darling 
seized the occasion to make gibes at the United States. Now 
Canada prefers to do its own thinking about the United States, 
as about other things. And it does not relish the attempt of 
any Englishman at any time to lead its thought. So, when Lord 
Darling filled his speech with sarcastic flings at the United 
States, the effect on publie opinion was precisely the opposite of 
what he had hoped. It was against England that resentment was 
aroused, not against the United States.” 


lich, in the United States, 
ould be ealled dripping wet- 
The important factor of the 
tuation in Norway, thinks 
ne New York Telegram, is that 
upon such a return from the 

ferendum, the Storthing— 
Norwegian Parliament— 
ill feel obliged to revise the 
w in pursuance of the public 
wil. On the other hand, 
continues this New York daily, 
“however earnest and direct 
the expression of opinion in 
New York and other States, it 
means, under our Constitution, 
-Inerely an expression of opin- 
jon.” ‘Recent tests in a 
number of States will throw 
some valuable light on the 

question,” predicted the Columbus Ohio State Journal before the 
November elections, ‘‘but not enough to determine the trend of 

national sentiment.’”’- This paper, incidentally, believes ‘“‘it 

would be highly informative and helpful, following the Norwegian 

vote, to have a national referendum on Prohibition in the United 

States.”’ The Boston Post goes even further, when it declares: 


“Norway has given all the ‘modification’ schemes urged here 
a fair trial and rejected them. ‘The Norwegian experience has 
shown the folly of any ‘beer and wine’ experiments. 

“From the standpoint of our modificationists, the Norwegian 
law was astonishingly liberal. Norway started out with the 
assumption that those who could get plenty of good beer and 
wine would not want whisky and brandy. So, only liquor with 
an alcoholic content of more than 14 per cent. was barred. This 
allowed beer, ale, stout, the light French, German and Spanish 
wines. 

“The plan did not work. Drunkenness increased. Bootlegging 
and rum-running flooded the country with hard liquor. Ap- 
parently 14 per cent. beer and wine did not satisfy the Norwegian 
appetite. So the Government raised the limit to 21 per cent. 
This barred only whisky, brandy, gin and the stronger cordials. 
The Government took the profit out of liquor. It guaranteed 
the purity of all stuff sold. No person was allowed to profit 
personally by the sale of liquor. 

“But this extremely liberal policy failed to correct the abuses. 
More hard liquor than ever was sold. The authorities found it 
impossible to check bootlegging and rum-running. Finally 
even the drys themselves threw up the sponge, and the refer- 
endum to abolish Prohibition earried by more than 100,000 
majority. 


SKOAL! 


the easiest possible way.”’ As 
George R. Witte, former foreign 
| correspondent, explains in a 
New York Evening World 
article: 


“Under the original Nor- 
wegian dry law most of the 
French wines and champagnes 
and all the Spanish and Portu- 
guese wines were barred. But 
the trade treaties between Nor- 
way and these countries stipu- 
lated that she import a certain 
quantity of wines every year. 
After the war these countries 
threatened to cancel the agree- 
ments, which gave preference 
to certain products imported 
from Norway, unless Norway 
continued to buy their wines. 
So it was more in self-defense 
than because of popular demand 
that Norway again raised the 
limit of alcoholic content, so 
as to include these imported 
wines.”’ 


Fam ie, 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 


Furthermore, points out the 
New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘the revocation of Prohibition 
will open the way to imposition of new taxes.”” According to a 
London dispatch to The Christian Science Monitor, Prohibition 
in Norway cost that country the proceeds of the import tax on 
brandy, ‘‘which once formed nearly half the total State in- 


come.” To the editor of The Monitor: 


“Norway’s record is of interest to the United States as showing 
the hopelessness of half-way measures in dealing with the evil of 
liquor. Between Prohibition and the open saloon there is no 
abiding place which has yet been discovered that is satisfactory 
to either drys or wets. Fortunately, the incorporation of 
Prohibition in the Constitution of the United States compels 
that nation to let well enough alone.” ; 


Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, 
declares that ““Norway has never had Prohibition,” according to a 
Washington dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune. Con- 
tinues this dry authority: 


“Nothing but spirituous liquor was prohibited. Wet nations, 
France, Spain and Portugal, aided by the wets, boycotted 
Norway’s fish industry. Repeal of the remnants of Prohibition 
in Norway was a foregone conclusion. It proves that if you 
give the wets beer and wine, they will fight harder than ever to 
repeal Prohibition.” 


So, concludes the Philadelphia Record, “‘whatever else the 
Norwegian reversal may accomplish, it will merely intensify the 


American controversy between the wets and drys.” 
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_ BELGIUM’S RETURN TO SOLVENCY | 

NO THE PENGO, ZLOTE, REICHSMARK, KRONE, 
_ schillinge, lat, litas, chervonetz, and other European 


the belga, or ducat, of Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant of Venice.” 
Unlike other European countries that have cast away pre- 
war currency units, and installed others in their places, however, 
Belgium will use the present franc for domestic business, and the 


belga, worth five Belgian francs, or approximately fourteen 


cents, for foreign trade. This currency, we are told, is to be held 


up by the use of an international loan of $100,000,000, which,... 


combined with a $35,000,000 credit granted by our Federal 
Reserve Bank and certain European banks of issue, will enable 
Belgium to reestablish the gold’ standard, as Great Britain, 
Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and Austria have 
done. This, we are reminded by the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
will leave only two important European countries—France and 
Italy—that have not returned to the gold standard. , 

’ Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, say Washington dispatches, 
considers Belgium’s attempt to stabilize its currency in this 
manner one of the most important steps yet taken toward im- 
provement of the international financial situation. Financial 
writers in New York papers see in the restoration of the gold 
basis in Belgium an indication of the return of the country to 
full industrial life, with ability to get plenty of credit abroad. 
Half of the $100,000,000 loan will be marketed in the United 
States through a nation-wide banking syndicate headed by 
J. P. Morgan and Co., and the entire amount, declares Edward 
H. Collins in a New York Evening Post financial article, ‘will 
constitute the key-stone of a new financial structure in Belgium.” 
Continues Mr. Collins: 


“No new currency—no new era in national finance—could be 
ushered in under more auspicious circumstances than those 
which mark the definite emergence of Belgium into the proud 
group of gold-standard nations. Not only is this $100,000,000 
‘loan being placed to-day in a half-dozen countries, but no less 
than nine of the world’s central banking institutions, including 
those of three of the late adversaries of Belgium in the World 
War, are pledging their moral and financial support to the 
country’s new currency system. 

“The stabilization of the franc—and bankers are fully satisfied 
that the currency is at its present levels to stay—has involved 
a sturdy program of retrenchment and sacrifice on the part of the 
Belgian nation since the latter placed itself on a ‘hardy diet of 
black bread’ a few months ago. Commentators at that time were 
pessimistically predicting that the frane currencies would follow 
the mark into the realm of ultimate repudiation. 

“To meet the crisis Belgium established what amounted to 
a financial dictatorship. King Albert was given broad powers to 
put into effect any measures which might result in, the salvation 
of the country’s rapidly waning currency. With a strong coalition 
ministry about him and an able administrator in M. Franequi, 
Minister of Finance, to guide his hand, the King was able to put 
into effect the most drastic and most effective reforms that yet 
have been undertaken in post-war E urope. Henceforth the 
Belgian frane, with its unfortunate history of post-war deprecia- 
tion, will cease to exist in international trade, tho for internal 
purposes the paper franc, ‘stabilized’ by reason of an adequate 
gold reserve at a level of 2.78 cents, will continue to serve as the 
accepted medium of exchange. 

“A credit said to aggregate $35,000,000 has been placed at the 
disposal of the National Bank of Belgium by the banks of issue 
and Reserve Banks of the United States, England, France, 
Austria, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Japan, and Sweden.’’ 


The $35,000,000 credit item, explains the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘is in the nature of a reserve 
against a speculative attack on Belgian exchange during the 
stabilizing period. It is similar to the credit of $200,000,000 
granted Great Britain when that nation resumed 
standard.”’ 


the gold 
That Belgium should have been so successful so 
soon after the failure to stabilize its currency last March, “is a 


surprize to the financial world and a tribute to the courage of the 
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a currency débutantes, is added a new Belgian gold coin, 


_ tinues The Globe: 
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Belgian people,” avers Paul Willard Garrett, financial editor. 
the New York Evening Post. ‘‘Furthermore, in her noble ‘effor 
to reestablish herself on a firm financial footing, Belgium 
won the approbation of the world, and made no small contriby 
tion to industry everywhere.” ‘‘Her first attempt to stabiliz 
her currency failed,” explains the Philadelphia Public Lea 
“because of the close relationship between the Belgian and 
French frane; when the latter had an attack of falling sickn 
the contagion spread across the Franco-Belgian border, 
both went down together.’”’ Now, says the Boston Globe, - 
gium ‘‘has adopted a middle course as between the meas 
taken in England and Germany for a similar purpose.” Con- ; 


¥ 
e 


“Germany stabilized its currency after the old mark haa 
become practically worthless, thereby freeing itself of internal . 
debt, not merely of governmental debts, but also of corporation - 
and individual debts. England, on the other hand, attempted 
not merely to stabilize its currency at a lower level, but to force — 
it up to its pre-war value.” bs 


4 


Both Germany and England were successful in their efforts, 
adds the Boston paper, but only at the cost of much suffering, 
hardship, and unemployment. In the opinion of the New York | 
World: ; 


“It was obviously impossible for Belgium to bring the depre- 
ciated franc back to a gold parity through a laborious process of 
deflation such as was employed in Great Britain. Revaluation 
was the only practicable course, and a similar procedure will 
eventually be adopted by France and Italy. In both these coun- 
tries there is still talk of a return to par, but it is only a dream 
of chauvinists.”’ 


In the Brooklyn Eagle, however, we find an editorial—‘ Bel- 
gium and the Bankers’’—that not only takes exception to 
Secretary Mellon’s statement, but to practically all the other 
papers which approve the means taken to aid in stabilizing 
Belgium’s currency. Says The Eagle: * 


“The extent to which international bankers can dictate po- 
litical policy is made evident by the harshness of the terms 
under which Belgium has been permitted to stabilize her eur- 
rency. Only the fact that Belgium accepted a financial dictator- 
ship makes it possible to enforce these terms. They are so 
humiliating that the effort to use Belgian stabilization as a club 
against France will defeat itself. 

“Belgian revenues are pledged to secure the $100,000,000 loan 
at an interest rate of close to 734 per cent. Many a South 
American republic could borrow money more cheaply on the 
New York market to-day. But Belgium was not only obliged to 
pledge her revenues to secure the loan; her King and Government 
were, in addition, obliged to pledge themselves to increase the 
current taxes on the Belgian people sufficiently to reduce the 
national debt by 600,000,000 franes this year, and by twice that 
amount next year. The $100,000,000 loan itself must be used 
to reduce the indebtedness of the Belgian State to the Belgian 
State Bank. 

““Nor were the bankers satisfied to dictate to Belgium with 
regard to her external debt. Belgium was obliged to turn her 
State railroads over to a private company for seventy years. 
This company issued preferred stock. Holders of Belgian State 
Treasury bonds were compelled to exchange their securities for 
this stock, the State’s floating debt being eliminated by this 
simple expedient. 

“It was Belgium balked at this procedure that 
stabilization was delayed and the Belgian frane collapsed to 
about 2 cents, after having remained practically stable at 414. 
This rigorous lesson convinced the Belgians that they had to 
purchase cooperation from the world bankers, no matter what 
the price. They conferred dictatorial powers on King Albert, 
and the terms demanded by the bankers are now being enforced 
by royal decree without parliamentary interference. 

“France is not yet ready to accept such Draconian measures. 
She still has hopes, as André Tardieu exprest it yesterday, ‘to 
find a solution within her own frontiers without infringing on her 
independence.’ 

‘France will find herself mistaken. It is the Morgans, and 
not the Poinearés, who dominate the post-war world.” 
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STILL AT IT 
—Fox in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
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HIS LATEST CRIME 
—Evans in the Columbus Dispatch. 


CARTOON RAPS AT CHICAGO FROM OTHER CITIES 


NEW YORK JOINS THE GREAT LAKES 
BATTLE 


W MORE IMPORTANT CASES have ever come 
before the United States Supreme Court, thinks the 


Brooklyn Eagle, than the suit filed in Washington by 

New York State to enjoin the sanitary district of Chicago from 
diverting water from the Great Lakes. ‘‘This legal battle,’’ 
thinks the Newark Star-Eagle, ‘“‘will be watched with grave 
eoncern by the immense commercial interests involved, as well 
as by the general public of the United States and Canada.’’ 
“While there is no disposition on the part of the States bordering 
on the Great Lakes unduly to embarrass Chicago, they, as well 
as Ontario, are determined to protect their interests against the 
lowering of the Lake levels,’”’ agrees the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
It was almost two years ago that the Supreme Court ruled 
that Chicago must cease withdrawing more than her legal quota 
of water from Lake Michigan. The States of New York, Wis- 
eonsin, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania contend that 
the water diverted through the Chicago drainage canal to the 
Mississippi, has lowered the level of the Great Lakes and caused 


millions of dollars of loss annually to shipping. On the other 
hand, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Louisiana, which benefit 


indirectly through the improved navigability of the Mississippi, 
aline themselves with Chicago and Illinois. At present, points 
out the Boston Post, an average of from 8,000 to 10,000 cubic 
feet of water per second—about one-fifteenth of all the water 
that flows over Niagara Asa 
result, declares the New York Times, ‘‘the level of the Great 
Lakes has dropt from eighteen to thirty inches within the last 
few years, to the hampering of the barge business, and the injury 
of docks and wharfs built for a higher level.’’ The suit in- 
stituted by New York State is expected to settle, once for all, 
according to the New York State Attorney-General, the question 
whether ‘‘a municipality can openly violate the rights” of the 
States and Canadian provinces bordering on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River. To quote one of the ‘lake State” 
papers, the Duluth News-Tribune: 


is being diverted from the Lakes. 


‘‘ According to a recent report of United States Army engineers, 


this same water, if allowed to run its natural course to the sea 
over the falls of Niagara and down the St. Lawrence River, 
would produce many times as much power as that which is 
generated at Chicago. 

‘““Chieago has spent large sums of money in one way or another 
in defending this diversion of water, and is probably prepared to 
spend more. But this ‘water steal,’ as it is commonly known, 
can not be permitted to go on indefinitely. When the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway is constructed, every foot of 
water available will be needed to accommodate ocean-going 
vessels of deep draft. 

“None of the water diverted by Chicago is returned to the 
Great Lakes. It finds its way down the Mississippi to the Gulf. 
This loss to the Great Lakes is serious, and the sooner it is stopt, 
the better it will be for all concerned.” 


Questions of both international and domestic law are involved 
in the present case, notes the New York Telegram, ‘‘and the 
outcome of the suit will be of the highest importance to Canada, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Works 
“New York’s contention is absolutely sound, and we trust to 
In filing New York’s complaint, 


and New Furthermore, maintains the Boston Post, 


see it backed up legally.” 
Attorney-General Ottinger says: 


‘‘While, of course, my chief interest as Attorney-General is the 
protection of the interests of the citizens of the State of New 
York, primarily with respect to navigation, and secondarily 
with respect to power and other uses, Iam, nevertheless, pleased 
that in so doing I may also be of some assistance to our friendly 
neighbor, the Province of Ontario.”’ 


‘Both New York and Canada have a right to protest against 
the diversion of water from the Great Lakes, as both an inter- 
state and international wrong,’’ believes the Brooklyn Eagle, 
and the New York Journal of Commerce openly asserts that 
‘‘Chicago ean not be permitted to save itself at the expense of its 


neighbors.’’ As the Springfield Republican explains: 


“The present suit is not brought to restrain Chicago from 
‘stealing’ water, but to determine whether the Secretary of War 
has the authority to allow a diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan beyond its natural watershed. The contention is that 
neither the Secretary of War nor Congress itself has the right to 
divert water from the Great Lakes into the Mississippi water- 


shed. The question relating to Congress is important for the 
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‘eason that a movement is under way to develop Mississippi 
River navigation by use of this water diverted from the Great 
Lakes, ostensibly for sanitary purposes alone. Therefore, the 
Supreme Court has to pass on fundamental legal questions in- 
volved in.the control of the Great Lakes. 


“Tt may be thought that American treaties with Canada 


cover these points completely. But the boundary waters treaty 
of 1909, which took account of the Chicago diversion in appor- 
tioning the diversion of water at Niagara for power purposes, did 
not definitely commit either country to acquiescing in the di- 
versions permitted by the other. At present, it is said, with some 
plausibility, that the advantage to Canada in the diversion 
apportionment at Niagara offsets the loss of lake water at Chi- 
cago. Canada has, however, protested against the Chicago 
diversion. 

“Technically, Chicago’s skirts are clean at the moment. 
Also, Soa district is carrying out, as required to do by the 
Secret ob War the construction of a sewage disposal works 
which by\1929 will reduce by a considerable amount the diver- 
sion from the lake. But the city’s record in the past and the in- 
sidious and insistent nature of the demand for a continuation of 
the water diversion compel the utmost scrutiny of the situation 
on the part of persons eager for fair dealing with Canada and 
justly solicitous for navigation interests and property rights in 
the States bordering on the Great Lakes.’’. 


To sum up, observes the New York Times: 


“Two facts stand out against Chicago. The system by which 
she reversed the course of nature and began to drain enormous 
volumes of water from the Lakes into the Mississippi basin 
which normally would have gone into Niagara, has upset the 
balance of water in the Lakes and has turned elsewhere a flow 
which would normally have profited the people of other States. 
The other fact is that Chicago’s method of sewage disposal by 
the use of this artificial drainage system is unworthy of a great 
city, and is unfair to all those who live along the course of the 
rivers into which Chicago’s waste matter is emptied. 

““Chicago’s attitude is natural. She had no intention of 
injuring the lake States when she inaugurated the present drain- 
age system. But she maintains that her claim to the waters. of 
the Lakes is as valid as that of the other States. Unquestion- 
ably, a great body of water like the Lakes, which serves many 
States and two nations, is common property, and anything which 
injures the many for the profit of one is unfair.”’ 


The other side of the question is presented by the Chicago 
Daily News and the Grand Rapids Press. This litigation begun 
by New York, The Daily News is careful to point out, ‘‘is separate 
and distinct from the suit instituted by Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania against the Chicago sanitary 
district.”’ Furthermore— 


“New York, it is interesting to note, bases its case chiefly on 
its right to the development of water-power in the Niagara and 
the St. Lawrence rivers. It alleges that ‘a flow of 10,000 cubie 
feet per second of water is capable of developing approximately 
400,000 horse-power.’ It alleges that the water in the Niagara 
and St. Lawrence rivers has fallen for a distance of 558 miles as 
a direct result of the Chicago diversion, and that such diversion 
has had no relation to shipping or commerce, but has been resorted 
to merely to carry away noxious refuse. 

“The briefs of the opponents of the Chicago sanitary district 
they are equally the opponents of the several States vitally 
concerned in the completion of the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway 
pass over in silence the navigation aspects of the diversion, the 
amount of water likely to be required by the projected water- 
way, and the formal offer of the sanitary district to restore the 
lake levels by the construction of compensating works. However, 
the demand for more water to use in developing electrical energy 
is entirely distinct from the question of lake levels. Still, New 
York’s bid for more water-power at the cost of water transporta- 
tion for the Mississippi Valley States is not very edifying when 
intelligently analyzed. 

‘Lawsuits are technical and complicated. It is to be hoped, 
however, that all the questions of fact and law raised by the two 
cases brought against the sanitary district will be thoroughly 
considered by the master—Charles Evans Hughes 
by the Supreme Court to take testimony and reach conclusions, 
and later by the Court itself. The final decision is likely to be 
delayed by the admission of New York as a party to one of the 
suits, but it is better for all concerned that no issue presented by 
the case be neglected or omitted.’’ 
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“The Grand Rapids Press, however, adn io ha Or nay nae 
been able to see the sense of this legal effort.”” Continues t 
Michigan daily: + iz 


“We do not want to shut off the Chicago drainage canal f: 
all water. That would pollute Lake Michigan. We are, on 
contrary, actually interested in the diversion of a reasonab 
and safe amount of it for the Gulf waterway. Of course, 
object to an 8,000 to 10,000-foot diversion, in the absence « 
engineering works to protect lake levels for navigation. Bu 
the Supreme Court suit is sled-length, ignoring all these ang 
of our position. New York is not primarily interested in navi- 
gation. It joins the suit because it wants Chicago’s 10,000 feet | 
to run over Niagara and add to New York power profits. 

“So far as navigation is concerned, New York power with- 
drawals are quite as serious as Chicago sewage and power with-— 
drawals. The power channels and flumes have speeded the flow — 
out of the Lakes, and for Michigan and the lake States to get the 
whole flow cut off at Chicago for the benefit of further New York 
power withdrawal would be taking from Peter to pay Paul. 
How much New York leves the lake States and their navigation 
interests was pretty well evidenced in the recent Congressional 
effort to bilk the St. Lawrence seaway and substitute a costly 
canal dug across the State of New York. 

“Tt seems another evidence of the futility and bad manage- 
ment of the lake suit that it has brought in this selfish bedfellow.” 


THE OPENING GUN OF A SLUM WAR 


“PLAN TO WAVE THE MAGIC WAND of philan- 
thropic wealth over New York’s slum district, banishing 
it forever and replacing congested and insanitary 

tenements with model apartment buildings, separated by parks, 
fountains, and tree-lined avenues, has been laid before Mayor 
Walker by August Heckscher, of New York City, whose millions 
already have done much to better the condition of the poor. 
The plan, we are told in the New York World, calls for the 
expenditure of $500,000,000 in five years, half this sum to be 
raised jointly by the city and the State, the remainder to come 
from ‘‘500 wealthy and public-spirited citizens.”” Mr. Heckscher 
is said to be willing to subseribe $100,000,000, or one-fifth of 
the entire amount. Half a billion, he thinks, will be sufficient 
capital to begin with, but the entire project involves about three 
times that amount, and could be completed in fifteen years. 

Mr. Heckscher, who came to this country a poor German 
immigrant in 1868, was asked by Mayor Walker to make a 
detailed study of housing conditions in New York and other 
large American and European cities. His present plan was 
born of this comprehensive survey. Returning from Europe 
recently, Mr. Heekseher wrote to Mayor Walker as follows: 


““New York’s slums are a disgrace to the city and the nation. 
So are those of other great American cities. To give a better 
idea of the congestion in New York, let me point out that there 
is one area in the slums of a little more than a square mile 
where 650 persons are housed to the acre; more than 400,000 
to the mile; more people than there are in the total population 
of such cities as Seattle, Indianapolis, Providence, Louisville, 
Denver, Toledo, and Portland, Oregon. 

““More than 70 per cent. of the population of Greater New 
York have family incomes of less than $2,500. These people, 
especially the thousands whose income is below this sum, 
can not pay high rentals, and they neither can nor should be 
permitted to eontinue to live in the wretched quarters that 
most of them now occupy. We talk a great deal about good 
citizenship, but how can we expect these miserable apologies 
for homes to give forth good citizens? 

“Tf this point is brought home forcefully enough to our big 
employers of labor, our bankers, lawyers, and business men, 
something is bound to happen. Not only have they vision 
enough to want a better New York, but they have intelligence 
enough to realize that it is to their advantage to see that the 
workingman and his family have decent quarters. 

“Tt is my aim to get 500 wealthy and public-spirited citizens 
in New York to promise a contribution of $100,000 each annually 
for five years as a nucleus toward eliminating the slums once 
and for all. I hope to be able to get the State and city, jointly, 


ontribute a like sum over the same period. This would 
» us $100,000,000 a year for five years, enough to get away 
; Shag start-on New York’s most pressing and immediate 
problem. 2 ; : 

“With adequate legislation we will be able to buy the land 
and buildings we want at a fair price. The State, exercising its 
right of eminent domain, can take over any land that is needed 
| Last year $34,- 
( 


a public improvement. 
“The London slums are fast disappearing. 

00,000 was appropriated for tearing down disease-breeding 
hovels and the erection of sanitary fire-proof tenements. The 
Ministry of Health designates the areas to be razed and rebuilt, 
After the London County Council has endorsed the reeommenda- 
tions, Parliamentappropriatesthe == F 
“money. 

‘Even in poverty-stricken Ger- 
many the problem of better hous- 
ing for the poor is recognized 
sas one requiring constant atten- 
ition. Last year Berlin succeeded 
in raising 160,000,000 gold marks 
)($40,000,000) for this purpose. If 
Berlin, which is only beginning to 
recover from the devastating 
affects of the war, can do that, I 
don’ t'see why prosperous NewYork 
van not do a good deal better. 
“Before we ean get started we 
must have some drastic legisla- 
“tion. The excellent English laws 
might be used as a basis for our 
own. In London the Ministry 
of Health has eight acres of tem- 
porary dwellings, large and com- 
fortable, where those dispossest 
are housed while their new homes 
are being erected. . We'll have to 
aye something of the sort. The 
‘London County Council decides 
what proportion of their income 
a family can afford to pay, and 
they pay accordingly. It is the 
only intelligent way. 

““T am told this is Socialism. 
‘Every forward-looking scheme has 
been thus labeled and damned. 
[ am not interested in political 
abels. I am thinking of results.” 

‘*The Heckscher plan is an ideal Ei costinl sewwesinieree 
conception, and deserves serious 
consideration,’ believes the Phil- 
sadelphia Bulletin. ‘‘It is a fine 


‘likewise come out of dreams.”’ To 

the South Bend Tribune, “the two significant things about 
the Heckscher proposal are that it recognizes the responsibility 
bof the wealthy for improving the condition of the poor, and that 
Fits originator is a man who came from Germany as a penniless 
fimmigrant, and now wishes to contribute to the betterment of 
>the land which gave him his chance.’”’ In the opinion of the 
*St. Louis Star, ‘his plan should go through; it will stimulate 
the rest of the country to tackle their own local problems in a 
‘big way.” For a long time, observes the Jersey City Journal, 
‘“we have been discussing crime waves, and how to overcome 
them. Mr. Heckscher’s method may succeed in doing this, if 


it is given a trial.”” For, explains the Newark News: 


“The slum is the biggest liability a city can carry. It is a 
physical and moral danger spot which at any time may spread 
its contagion of sickness, evil, and political discontent over the 
whole community. Here the underworld makes its home, and 
the underworld is making it unsafe for respectable citizens to go 
about their legitimate business. 

“Can New York afford it, is the first question asked. Can 
New York afford not to doit? How long can it keep on breeding 
disease, ignorance, and crime, and maintaining hovels unfit for 


“As IT am about abolishing these tenements,’ 
Heckscher, 78-year-old millionaire philanthropist, who thinks 
“‘should do better than London and Berlin in 


dream,” admits the Brooklyn New York City ; pendent 
: tearing down disease-breeding hovels and erecting in their stead 

Eagle, ‘‘but all the devices from . 

which humanity benefits have 
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human habitation? All this has to be paid for in one way or 
another. The products of the slums are treated in jails, hospitals, 
asylums—all very expensive—but the breeding-place is not 
wiped out. Palliatives are paid for as a matter of course and 
necessity, when we might better be paying for remedies.” 


While The Nation (New York) and several newspapers agree 
that the Heckscher proposal is an honest and altogether generous 
one, there are several practical difficulties which may postpone 
or even defeat its adoption. The first, admits The N. ation, 
“is to find 500 millionaires with even a tithe of Mr. Heckscher’s 


__ sense of social obligation.” 


“T HAVE NEVER BEEN SO DETERMINED IN MY LIFE” 


? 


says August 


sanitary and fire-proof apartment buildings.” 


We read on: 


“Granting that they can be 
found, the next difficulty is to 
yoke them in double harness 


with the city and State govern- 


ments. Governor Smith last 
spring proposed a housing law in 
which public authority should 
take the lead, with no philan- 
thropy in the enterprise at all. 

“To this proposal Mr. Heck- 
scher pays not the slightest atten- 
tion, if, indeed, he has heard of 
it at all. Granted that the two 
plans have equal chances of ul- 
timate realization, there is no 
question that a straightforward 
job on the part of the State is 
infinitely to be preferred to a 
quasi-charitable enterprise in 
which control falls between three 
stools. If undertaken by public 
legislation, furthermore, the elimi- 
nation of slums in Manhattan 
should not mean their prompt 
development in Brooklyn and the 
Bronx. Under the Heckscher 
plan this might readily prove to 
be the case.” 


In other words, remarks the 
Springfield Republican, “it is a 
question whether Mr. Heckscher’s 
reformed slums would stay re- 
formed, and whether meanwhile 
the building of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of dwell- 
ings in a crowded section of 
New York City would not add 
evils of congestion which would 
largely offset the virtues of the 
plan.” It is not more comfort— 
more tiled baths—which the peo- 


ple of New York need, asserts the New York Herald Tribune, but 


more space around their homes. 


In the opinion of the neigh- 


boring Times, ‘‘the ideal housing campaign would operate on 


two fronts: 


An attack on the worst sore spots in Manhattan, 


but heavier emphasis on, the creation of new homes outside of 


the island.’’ 


Bernard J. Newman, Managing Director of the Phil- 


adelphia Housing Association, likewise agrees that the tenement 
problems of the great cities will not be solved by the Heckscher 


method, ‘‘for that would 


perpetuate bee-hive occupancy.” 


Finally, points ouf an executive of a New York real-estate firm: 


““Such a plan as Mr. Heckscher advocates would tend to re- 


move the incentive to better one’s condition in life. 
alwavs had a careless, slipshod class of people. 


country towns, where there 


certain classes seem to prefer 


We have 
Even in small 
is no necessity for slum districts, 
to live in ramshackle habitations in 


preference to exerting the necessary energy to raise themselves 


from the depths of poverty. 


‘‘Tn order to make Mr. Heckscher’s plan practicable, it seems 
to me.that you would have to change the nature of this class. I 


believe in helping people to h 
in unlimited charity, and tl 


eharitable scheme,” 


elp themselves; but I do not believe 
lis project appears to be purely a 


fate 
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" ‘Ars any rate, King Ferdinand now has a fine chance to nae at 
‘that good book he has been plapuine to read.—New York 
“Evening Posi. = 


Tue Reds make no 

progress where there are 

no blues. — Port Arthur 
‘News. 


_ Danctna, we read, is 
-onthe wane. Still, there 
‘is agood deal of dancing 
-on the wax.—Punch. 


_ We ean’t see to-day 
why the French 75’s have 
failed to ecateh on in 


Chicago.—Houston Press. ie 


REIGNING 


No money talks louder SEN ENSATIC ON 


than hush money when 
‘it finally gets its voice 
“back.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Tue world doesn’t need 
‘anewreligion. It hasn’t 
‘used the old one much 
‘yet. — Publishers Syndi- 

cate (Chicago). 


Asout the easiest way 
_to get training in the lat- 
est dance motions is to 
‘turn over a bee hive.— 

' Milwaukee Leader. 


Inany statistical argu- 
ment the drys are bound 
to beat the wets. Statis- 

‘ties are naturally dry.— 
Chicago Daily News. 
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QureEN Marte won't 
find very much of Rou- 
mania in this country. We can, however, accommodate with 
almost every other kind of mania.—Wéichita Hagle. 


No man can be called a complete failure until he has tried 
his hand unsuceessfully at popular song writing.— Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Anp now they are telling us that the dollar is worth but sixty- 
eight cents. You may deliver us half a bushel, at the. price 
quoted, professor.— Portland Oregonian. 


GAMBLING in the price of eggs, it is reported, may soon come 
toan end. Gambling in the eggs themselves by buyers will, 
however, continue—New York Evening Post. 


We often wonder whether that eminent scientist, Dr. George 
A. Dorsey, who takes the position that we all behave like human 
beings, ever studied the cheer leader type in or out of college.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


Tue Department of Agriculture reports a surprizing boom in 
the production of cigars “‘selling for five cents or less.’? Yet 
it was only to be expected with twenty aspirants this fall for 
every office.—Detroit News. 


We see by the paper that vaudeville will soon celebrate its 
hundredth birthday. It is said that many of the origin§l jokes 
and hundreds of their children and grandehildren will attend 
the celebration.—Chicago Daily News. 
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IT’S A SHORT RIDE, BUT A MERRY ONE 


and now look at the fix the farm’s fe wenden Sala 


JUST as soon as we get through with our mail bandit: ; 


—Dallas N. ews. 


Democrats are en= 
thusiastically in favor 
of Republican prospe 
between campaigns. - 
Toledo Blade. 


Bisuor MANNING S 
the end of the jazz 
is in sight. The only 
question is: Which end? 
—Chicago Daily News. 


ActI: “Heaven send 
usrain to save our crops.” 
Act IT: ‘‘Too much crop. 
Government help us.”— 
Memphis N ews-Scimitar. 

Time cures all things. 
Look what fashion has 
done for the girl who 
didn’t have anything to 
wear.— Arkansas Gazette, 


Ir Chicago would like 
to raise the lake levels, 
shemight seize and dump 
into the lake her privately 
owned artillery.— Detroit 
News. 
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PRIZE 
FIGHTERS 


We are asked to say 
that the recent abolition 
of hell-fire by some of 
our bishops has nothing 
to do with the coal stop- 
page.— Punch. 


hn aX) 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Prussta has awarded 
the ex-Kaiser 250,000 
acres of land and 15,000,000 gold marks, and again we hear 
the question: “‘Who won the war?”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A xick town is a place where the bootleggers never make 
money enough to get out of the criminal class—Wheeling 
Intelligencer. 


BrAvTICIAN Says nothing is less attractive than an elderly 
woman with bleached or hennaed hair. Only the young dye 
good, it seems.— Arkansas Gazette. 


As it looks now, France will pay America with money received 
on bonds sold in America, which will be redeemed by the French 
Government with money borrowed from America.— Life. 


A New Enctanp court decides that at least one egg must 
be used in a custard. May we have some similar decisions on 
oyster stew, clam chowder and chicken pie.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Tue British golf championship is held by an American and 
the American tennis championship by a Parisian. The occasion 
seems to be ripe for an Hawaiian to grab the ski-jumping title. 
—Detroit News. 


We suppose all our great cities have more or less Detroit in 
them, and there are men right here in our church who are un- 
reservedly for Christianity, as long as it doesn’t hurt business 
any.—Ohio State Journal. 


OWEVER THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE may 
end, the one certain thing is, according to some editors 
in England, that the struggle will be renewed as soon 
as the miners have had time to regain their strength, and such a 
pessimistic thought brings the search-light of various writers on 
the whole problem of British labor. The decision of the miners 
to reject the terms proposed by Premier Baldwin is called 
“heroic’’ by a labor leader, Robert Williams, who compares 
them “‘to the sightless Samson, feeling for a grip of the pillars 
of the temple, the crashing of which may engulf this thing we 
eall British civilization.”” A labor newspaper, the London Daily 


Herald, tells us that the spirit of the miners is ‘‘unconquered, 


and whatever the immediate results, unconquerable.’’ On the 
other hand the Conservative London Spectator deplores the 
“obduracy and folly’ of the miners’ leaders in refusing to agree 
to the Baldwin proposed settlement, and it goes on to say that 
the dispute is being ‘‘settled,’’ but in a manner that does not 
deserve the name of settlement because “‘the drift of the men 
back to work is becoming a rush, and one wonders whether any 
shreds of reputation and authority will be left to the Miners’ 
Federation.””’ Another weekly, the London New Statesman, 
wonders what the miners are going to do, and asks— 


“Are they simply to hold out until they are driven back to 
work by sheer starvation, on any terms the owners choose to 
dictate? We do not suggest that there is any very pleasant or 
palatable alternative before them; but we do suggest that it is 


high time to look the facts fully in the face.” 


It is charged by The Labor Magazine (London), the official 
monthly organ of the British labor movement, that Mr. Baldwin 


BRITISH 
BourcEOsIe 


“> 


A BRITISH JIBE AT THE SOVIETS 


i British Politics As Seen From Moscow, 
—The Star (London). 


BRITAIN’S MIGHTY TASK WITH LABOR 


is ‘opposed to anything in the nature of an honorable settlement 
of the coal dispute,” and it is alleged that: 


““No matter how many concessions the miners intimate that 
they are willing to make, no matter how reasonable an attitude 
they adopt, the Prime Minister sweeps all their offers aside and 
makes it known that he will consider nothing which is not in the | 
nature of a complete and 


abject surrender. The 
similarity between his 
latest proposals and 


those of the coal-owners, 
and the fact that they are 
in direct contravention of 
the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission, 
make it impossible for 
the Prime Minister to 
maintain for a single mo- 
ment longer his pose of 
impartiality.” 


Meanwhile, London 
press dispatches cite a 
British iron and_ steel 
magnate, Sir Hugh Bell, 
as indicating the high 
price of the long strike of 
the coal miners as follows: 


‘The coal. stoppage has 
cost the nation £489,000,- 
000. He estimates the 
loss to the coal trade at 
£115,000,000; to the rail- 
ways, £25,000,000; to the 
steel trade, £30,000,000. 
He asserts trade is losing 
£3,000,000 daily. Only 
five blast furnaces are now 
operating in the whole 
country, compared with 
147 in normal times. 
Shipping is the only trade 
benefitting, owing to the unusual demand for imported coal.” 


“THEY SUFFER MOST 
FROM STRIKES” 
—The Labour Woman (London). 


The stubbornness with which the coal conflict has been carried 
on has made it the fashion, according to John Bull (London), to 
speak harshly of the British working man, and a contributor to 
that weekly, Sir Frank Fox, tells us that the worker has lately 
had to submit to a good deal of preaching, ‘“‘some of it rather 
foolish, some of it frankly impudent,” yet, we are assured by this 
writer that— 


““Mhere was never a time when he needed more tactful treat- 


ment. He has a bit of a sore head, something of the feeling of the 
day after a bad night. He is uneasily aware that he has been a 
good deal fooled—indeed, that he has made a bit of a fool of 
himself. 

“But he knows that most of the mistakes he has made were 
due to blundering goodheartedness, not malice; knows, too, that 
most of the leaders who have put him in the cart erred more 
from stupidity than from wickedness. 

“THe resents savagely the accusation that he is a ‘Red’ enemy 
of soeiety, out to destroy England and the Empire. But, as I 
read him, he is in the mood to take good friendly advice coming 


from the right men. 

“T ean claim to some knowledge of him. For four years I was 
his mate in the field (or in hospital) during the Great War, when 
he proved to be the soundest chap in the world—the most sted- 


fast, courageous, human, patient. Before that I had more than 
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“AN IMPENDING DISASTER” 


—John Bull (London). 


once shared his life for a spell as a manual worker or as a tramp 
looking for work.” 


The British worker is all right, this defender of his goes on to 
say, and, give him a fair deal and good leadership, he will beat 
the world at almost any job he undertakes. What is more, 
according to Sir Frank, he will keep the British Empire on top 
as he has done in the past ‘‘with the help of our captains of 
industry.”’ We read then: 


“He must be allowed his fair share of the credit for the fact 
that there is hardly one of the great achi¢évements in civilized 
industry which is not almost wholly a British Empire achieve- 
ment. 

“In engineering, transport, shipbuilding, railways, wool and 
cotton textile industries—indeed, in practically all things that 
mean progress—the world owes practically everything to the 
British workers, organizers, and scientists. 

““What the. British worker has done in the past he is ready 
and able to do in the present and the future. But he must have a 
straight deal and a good example. 

“He must know that ‘the boss’ is doing his honest 
bit toward the common weal. Nothing sours him | 
more than the idea that he is being ‘put upon,’ 
or is being preached at by people who have no right 
to preach. 

“‘And if he turns permanently sour we haye n> 
chance, for he can not be bullied or cowed. Great 
Britain is what it is to-day by reason of the fact 
that you ean’t bully or browbeat the mass of the 
British people.” 

The real explanation why the British worker is 
such a stubborn trade unionist, and generally such a 
peaceable chap in trade disputes, according to Sir 
Frank, is to be found not in his faults but in his 
virtues. In other countries, we are told, the worker 
is not usually such a stubborn sticker, but he flares 


up more dangerously, and this informant continues: 


“Tn England he is stubborn because he is follow- 
ing, perhaps not always wisely in method, but still 
with a rough sense of justice, the ideal of ‘Live and 
let live; be content with a reasonable thing for 
yourself and then think of your mates; above all, 
don’t blackleg on your neighbor’s job.’ 

‘‘He is orderly because at heart he cares for his 
country and has confidence that his country and his 
countrymen care for him, and that in the long run he 
will get a fair deal. 

“But lately he has been often misled along a path 
which is not only foolish but is dishonest; and that is 
the path of ‘ca-canny.’ 

‘British history is supreme in the world to-day 
it is still supreme for quality, whatever pessimists 
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‘may say—chiefly because the British worker has 
been preeminently a faithful worker, true to his” 
job, giving a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

“That has enabled the British manufacturer, 

paying higher wages than his European com-— 
|< petitors, to beat those competitors in the open 
markets of the world. i 
~ -- “Shoddy work and slack work have been alien to 
. the British worker’s spirit; but a sedulous effort has 
been lately made to twist him to those alien tricks. 
“The effort has not come from the genuine labor 
leaders, but from the parasites on labor, whose aim 
is not the betterment of British conditions but the~ 
ruin of British industry for the benefit of its foreign 
competitors. 

“Some of these folk may be merely madmen, who 
have got the idea that there is salvation in tearing 
down the whole fabric of society so as to share out to 
everyone a half brick—presumably to throw at his — 
fellow-man, for it could be put to no other use. In 
most eases they are rogues making treasonable gains 
from foreign paymasters.” 


suevers 


To deprive ‘‘these fools and rogues” of their 
power of mischief is the pressing task of England 
to-day, asserts Sir Frank, and when that has-been 
done, the tide of prosperity will come quickly flowing: back. 
The reason is, he argues, that the British Empire has the 
greatest assets in all forms of raw material and of estates 
to be developed in the world. Also, he claims it has the most 
efficient financial, trading, and transport organizations and has 
the best stock of skilful and trustworthy workers. All that is 
needed is to keep all working harmoniously together, he believes, 
and adds: 


“To put the rogues and the fools out of action it will be 
sufficient to make a straight appeal to the honesty and the 
common-sense of the British worker—that honesty and eommon- 
sense which received such a magnificent testimonial at a recent 
Red International Congress when it was lamented as being ‘the 
one obstacle to the world revolution.’ 

“He does not want a world revolution. He does want a 
reasonable standard of comfort for himself and hisfamily. That 
is close to his hand, but he has to be made to see that he has been 
fooled into following many lines of action which were dead against 
his country’s interests and therefore his own interests.”’ 


WHOM BRITAIN’S COAL STRIKE PROFITS 


While British miners and owners for months have refused to yield one to the other 
the export coal trade of Uncle Sam and that of Germany has been thriving. 


News and Mercury (Birmingham) 


th ‘efo ——— d it to. be ” S a ell as 
demand a labor levy—a compulsory 


making, or even, if necessary, transportation to the 
for vast schemes of Empire development. 
all the useless drones we hear so much about from our 
sialis 2 sabi the worst kind of drone is the drone that lives 
on another’s savings and accepts capital and refuses labor. 
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‘Even the capitalist is a worker compared with him—there 
] be plenty of time to talk about a capital levy after the labor 
eee akon place.” 


NO HALT IN JAPANESE EMIGRATION 


~4NHE REPORT THAT JAPAN will no longer send her 
emigrants into countries where they are unwelcome, but 

keep them at home and practise a policy of internal 
ligration is said by the native Japanese press to have been denied. 

; the Tokyo authorities. But these newspapers find the foreign 
ess still commenting on the report as tho it were true, and the 

a Mainichi tells us their utterances are worthy of notice as 
showing what they think of the Japanese problem. It notes 
jarticularly a Canadian newspaper, which excuses its hostility 
Japanese by saying that instinct based on racial conscious- 
ness is beyond the control of reason, altho it may be called narrow- 
minded prejudice. This unnamed Canadian journal is said to 
have gone eyen further, and declared that it is best for Japan 
and Great Britain to seek to advance their respective civiliza- 
tions independently of each other, and the Osaka paper reasons: 


“This contention is evidently founded on racial aversion to 
this people. The paper makes no ceremony in giving vent to 
Canadian antipathy toward Japan and her nationals. The ex- 
pression is sincere, but is too far removed from the principle of 
human peace. The races of the world are free to develop their 
respective idiosyncrasies, and yet they strive to get on well one 
with another. ‘Their efforts for mutual understanding no doubt 
constitute the cause for the advancement of civilization as well 
as for permanent international peace, but the dogma of the 
Canadian paper is an indication of the narrow-minded principle 

of the whites. The London Daily Telegraph lauds the alleged 
| peal of the Imperial Government, and The Star re- 
marks that if Japan carry out her declared policy with sincerity 
and good faith numerous difficult international questions will be 
amicably settled. Japanese immigration being a menace to the 
British Dominions of Canada and Australia, the alleged mani- 
festation has naturally evoked their admiration. However, 
they are simple enough to think that they can easily settle out- 
standing international problems while they block the way for 
Japan’s national and racial expansion.’ 


The Mainichi is a bit nettled by the remark of a German 
journal that Japan has learned a lesson from Germany’s dis- 
astrous unpopularity, and is trying to regain the world’s good- 
will by changing her emigration policy. This remark, the 
Mainichi observes somewhat tartly, merely reflects Germany's 
own sad psychological condition, and it goes on to explain that 
Japan sends out emigrants for two reasons, both perfectly proper 
| and highly beneficial—first, to obtain a proper outlet for her 
| surplus population and, second, to exploit the natural wealth of 


fa isow 


Taking as. me ale eae PL ane a of a Nena 
Japan’s emigration policy, the Auckland New Zealand Herald 
says it has been hailed as the solution of the Faas preplens, 
and it proceeds: 


“The outward urge of Japanese population was only one of | 
them, admittedly a very important one. If the demand for 
entry into California, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand is to 
coase, even if it does not make all clear and easy for the regular 
development of Pacific countries, it will, as has been observed, 
remove a dangerous, irritating question from world politics. 
More than once immigration barriers have been discust in a dis- 
quieting way at European conferences. Japan, without trucu- 
lence, but with great adroitness and determination, has intro- 
duced the subject. 

‘Tf it is raised again without Japan openly or tacitly supporting 
the assault, it will lose almost all its potency. It can not be 
expected that this one official announcement will instantaneously 
still all the feeling roused by an old and highly delicate question. 
As was shown not long ago, when the United States passed the 
much-debated exclusion law, it was the inference of inferiority 
more than the concrete fact of exclusion which rankled in the 
Japanese mind. It will take time for such feeling to pass away. 
Time will be needed, too, for the prejudices which made California 
insistent on rigid exclusion to be forgotten. Yet this death of 
animosity should result if Pa Ss announcement means all that 
it seems to mean. 

‘“The restrictions placed on J: apanese entry into various coun~ 
tries, especially California, have a history of some standing. The 
movement is not so old in America as that to prohibit Chinese 
immigration, of which it is in fact the heir-at-law. Up to 1882 
the agitation had all been against the admission of Chinese. In~ 
that year, under a treaty with the Chinese Government, immi- 
gration was virtually prohibited. There has been little relaxation 
since. One result of this was the importation of many Japanese 
to supply the growing need for laborers. More and more appeared 
in the State of California. In 1907 about 10,000 entered in the 
one year. The Californian agitation against this great stream of 
people began about 1905. It was intensified because Japanese 
laborers had been utilized to break a strike. After a time the 
Federal Government was induced to make a ‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreement’ with Japan for the restriction of migration. Still the 
agitation continued, to culminate in the rigid exclusion law of 
recent date. 

“The example of the United States, or more exactly California, 
is worth detailed examination, because it shows the most con- 
siderable degree of feeling against the Japanese individually. 
Elsewhere, save in a lesser degree in Canada, they have been 
excluded by laws aimed even more against other races of Asiatic 
origin. California aimed exclusion against them in particular 
beeause of their concentration in that State, their aequisitiveness, 
their tendency to voluntary segregation and their very high 
birth-rate. Not the smallest part of the problem is the large 
number of American-born Japanese technically American: citi- 
zens, yet still claimed by Japan. So rapid is the natural increase 
that it has been seriously predicted that by 1949 there will be 
more Japanese in California than people of Kuropean descent. 
This is a situation not touched by the new policy, but it explains 
in part the feeling prompting exclusion, which now inspires 
Japan to divert the outward stream elsewhere.” 


A CLOSE-UP OF CHINA'S ONLY PARTY 


IRST A SECRET SOCIETY, which was instrumental 

in bringing about the downfall of the Manchu dynasty, 

Kuomintang, which translated means the Nationalist 
party, took that name in 1912, we are told, and the founder and 
leader of it was the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who is revered by the 
Chinese nation as ‘‘the father of the Republic.”” It has been 
thrice reorganized, and assumed its present form in 1924, accord- 
ing to Dr. C. C. Wu, son of the late Wu Ting-fang, and a prom- 
inent member of the Kuomintang party. At the present time 
it is the only political party in China in the sense that the term 
is known to European and American democracy, he tells us, 
and it has definite political principles, which have been publicly 
announced, and adherence to which “‘entitles any man and any 
woman, irrespective of nationality, to membership.” 

Members of the Kuomintang party are Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 
and his Cantonese Army which, as recorded in last week’s 
Lirnrary Diesst, advanced steadily northward to the Yangtze 
River through Hunan Province, and eastward toward Shanghai. 
The capitulation of Wuchang, on October 10, it was then pointed 
out, gave the Cantonese Army virtually complete control of the 
upper Yangtze and enabled the successor of Sun Yat Sen to 
turn his attention to his next goal, the great port of Shanghai. 

The charge is frequently heard that this party is tainted with 
Bolshevism, and that it draws funds, arms, ammunition, and 
political inspiration from Moscow. But Dr. Wu denies any 
Communist or Bolshevist taint. The principles of the Kuomin- 
tang have been published in book form, according to Dr. Wu, and 
they are known as the ‘‘ Three Principles of the People.”” Writing 
in the Shanghai China Weekly Review, Dr. Wu points out that 
the first principle may be translated as the ‘Principle of the 
People’s Nationalism,” and he goes on to say: 


“This doctrine seeks the freedom and independence of the 
Chinese nation. Europeans will easily recognize it under the 
name of the doctrine of nationality which liberated Italy and 
regenerated Germany, and whose influence is still potent to-day 
in Kurope and other parts of the world. 

‘It was a power in bringing about the downfall of the Manchu 
domination. It now seeks the liberation of China from foreign 
political and economic domination. While emphasizing the 
peace-loving nature of our people, Dr. Sun calls to them to awake 
and rise and stand on their own feet. The great Chinese nation 
must no longer be a semicolonial, or worse still, subcolonial 
State, to be exploited by foreign imperialism, but should take 
its rightful place in the family of nations and deal with other 
members of the family on a footing of equality. 

“The second principle is that of the People’s Sovereignty or, 
for short, Democracy. The people should have the vote, initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall, of course after due preparation and 
education. Besides the division of the powers of the Government 
into the three branches of Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary, 
Dr. Sun would add two others. 

“Under the unwritten constitution of the Chinese Monarchy, 
while the Emperor possest these three powers by himself, there 
were two other functions of government with which even he 
could not interfere. Certain officials were charged with the 
duty of holding examinations throughout the empire which were 
theoretically the best means of finding the most suitable recruits 
for the civil and military service of the country. These exam- 
iners were free from outside influence and superior pressure, 
even of the Emperor, and may therefore be likened to judiciary 
independence. There were again other officials who were known 
as censors and whose duty it was to impeach any and every 

official, be he the highest in the realm, if he was guilty of any 
wrong-doing. The Emperor not only could not interfere with 
the exercise of this function, but was, not infrequently, the sub- 
ject of censure himself. These two government functions. 
unique in Chinese political theory, Dr. Sun would have pre- 
served, and together with the orthodox triple division of western 
political science, constitute the ‘Five Power Government.’’ 


The third principle of Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s scheme of government, 
we are told, is that of ‘‘ People’s Livelihood,”’ 
define as Socialism. 


which some people 
Ir. Wu asserts that Socialism is a term 
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" which may mean sani at scant insurance to den 


of property. But Dr. Sun’s doctrine, he assures us, while 
viding for an improvement in the economic welfare of the pec 


AE 


‘1. Preventing land from being monopolized by a 
whether speculators or ‘land sharks.’ With this end in 
there should be land legislation providing that landow 
should themselves report to the Government the value of 
holdings. Land taxation is to be based on such reports, and i 
order to guard against the tendency of low valuation, the Ge 
ernment is to have the option of purchase at the same 
Such legislation would be especially beneficial in cities. 
only would considerable revenue be derived from land taxation — 
(bearing in mind that in China rural land is taxed, however 
lightly, whereas urban land, no matter how valuable, does not 
pay a single cash of land tax), but, what is more important from 
a sociological point of view, the rapid rise of land values to pro- 
hibitive heights, which is deplored by students of municipal 
affairs, would to some extent be prevented. When I was in ~ 
Canton, legislation was being drafted along these lines to be 
applied to the cities of Kwangtung. 

“2. Enterprises which are monopolistic in character, or which 
are vital to the economic life of the people, should not be left to 
private exploitation, but should be undertaken by the State.” 


In carrying out these principles, Dr. Wu points out, Dr. Sun 
did not contemplate that the project could be realized all 
at once. Some things could be done immediately, he tells us, 
while others would require a period of preparation more or less 
lengthy. Thus, for example, it is noted, to give universal suf- 
frage to the people—not to mention the initiative and the other 
instruments whereby modern democracies exercise their sovereign 
rights—without previous training and education would be noth- 
ing short of disastrous, and so it is explained that— 


“Dr. Sun contemplated three periods of preparation in the 
execution of his program. The first would be that of military 
dictatorship when peace and order would be established. The 
second would be the period of political tutelage, when the prime 
task would be, as has been said by a famous publicist, to ‘edu- 
cate our masters.’ The third and final period would be the con- 
stitutional, when a written constitution would be the funda- 
mental law of the land.”’ 


The reason why the Kuomintang is so closely identified with 
Communism in the eyes of foreigners is due in the first place, says 
Dr. Wu, to the fact that such foreigners in ninety-nine cases out 
of one hundred do not know what are the rudiments of the 
Kuomintang principles. For adds, Communism 
would abolish private property and make war against capital, 
but he avers: 


instanee, he 


“There is not the remotest suggestion of either in Dr. Sun’s 
teachings. 

‘In the second place, they do not know the history of the ad- 
mission of the Communists into the Kuomintang. When, 
three years ago, they requested admission, Dr. Sun gave them 
permission to come into the party on the same condition that 
anybody else has to observe, viz., adherence to the party prin- 
ciples. Needless to add, not every Communist is a member of 
the Kuomintang, and those who are members form a v ery small 
percentage of the Kuomintang.” 

Dr. Wu also emphatically denies that 
divided into a Left and a Right Wing. 


the Kuomintang is 
These terms, he informs 
us, are currently used to designate, on the those 
Communists or 
who have leanings toward Communism, and, on the other hand, 


those who are not. 


one hand, 


Kuomintang members who are concurrently 


He proceeds as follows: 


‘It may be convenient for outsiders to use such terms, but 
I think it is highly improper for Kuomintang members to employ 
them. There should not be Lefts and Rights in the party, but 
only those who honestly believe in Dr. Sun’s triple principle.” 
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London weekly 

tly that of the 

SE -man lured to labor 
ich he loathes, and — 

that of the poor 

man who can not 
nial work.” The 
stion “ser the 
h and the Dutch, if 
ever to be smoothed 
vwway finally and satis- 
factorily, thinks the Lon- 
don Saturday Review, 
can be removed only 
ugh the agency of 
a Dutch leader. The 
fundamental fact, ac- 
eording to this weekly, 
is that altho the British 
in South Africa can be 
brought in time to trust 
a Dutch = statesman, 
nothing will ever make 
the Dutch trustful of a British Prime Minister of the Union, 
and it is further averred with marked positiveness by this 

newspaper: ; 


“Rightly or wrongly, and we are not concerned to discuss the 
grounds for the belief, the great majority of the Dutch in South 
Africa suspect the most conciliatory of those statesmen, be they 
of British blood or merely imbued with the Imperial spirit, who 
appear to think of the Empire first and of South Africa second. 
The ery of the Dutch is for what is called the ‘sovereign in- 
dependence’ of South Africa. The term is vague, and without 
being unduly cynical we may assume that it suits many poli- 
ticians to leave it in a mist. In the mouth of General Hertzog, 
to judge from his most recent and responsible utterances, it has a 
meaning to which few Englishmen in South Africa or here would 
take exception. ‘I shall “procéed to the Imperial Conference,’ 
he said at Cape Town, ‘in the full conviction that in our rela- 
tions with Great Britain and the other Dominions, as a Common- 
wealth of free nations, there lies the surest guaranty of our 
future welfare and prosperity.’ 

‘He seems now to hold that for full achievement of its aspira- 
tions, or, rather, of the aspirations of the Dutch, South Africa 
needs no more than the opportunities enjoyed by the ether 
Dominions and already assured by her membership of the British 
Empire. If in earlier years he has used different language, if he 
still allows some of his colleagues and supporters to use it, we 
' must remember the difficulties of the position of a Nationalist 
leader. 

‘We here, who view the race problems of South Africa from a 
great distance, should not allow ourselves to be led into impatient 
' partizanship. We should recognize the probability that too 
marked a change in General Hertzog’s attitude would result in 
the secession of many of his Dutch followers, and create a posi- 
tion far more unfavorable to British and Imperial interests than 
that which exists.” 


The Saturday Review believes General Hertzog has toned down 
with the responsibility of office, attained after a str ugele extend- 
ing over twelve years. If he were to be conver ted into a states- 
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PX “FALLEN SE and COMMUNCIROSS 
FHEATY TAKING STATUS & WWONSSS 
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“HERE WE ARE AGAIN!” 


16 extremer of them. pprotéeh tht align 
of South Africa i is most seriously li 
_Union’s relation to zi 
Britain. To assurethem — 
Wage in practise, it is not, — 
is to waste breath: the, 
belief is lodged where 
logic can not reach, 
But it may be, and 
should be, pointed out 
to them, that, for that 
_ matter, Great Britain’s 
‘sovereign indepen- 
dence’ is conditioned by 
her relations with ihe 
Dominions. 

“South Africa, of all 
Dominions, should be 
alive to that truth, for 
Great Britain, with a 
peculiar obligation to- 
ward India as still her 
ward, tho progressing or 
stepping into self-goy-' 
ernment, has never been 
able to secure for the 
Indians resident there 
what they regard as 
their rights, and has 
steadily abstained from 
employing the methods 
by which Indian nation- 
alists have thought 

South Africa would be made to suffer in reprisal. The Indian 
question in South Africa is immensely important to South Africa, 
to India, to the Empire. As Mrs. Millia reminds us in her ex- 
cellent and singularly impartial book, ‘The South African,’ 
published by Messrs. Constable, it is not only the Dutch nation- 
alists but virtually all white dwellers in South Africa who object 
to the smallest concession to the Indian, whom they would 
wholly exclude.” 


Qss 


—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


In the Orange Free State, we are then told, the old laws still 
prohibit trade by “‘ Asiaties and other colored persons,’’ but there 
are no more than 400 East Indians there, while in the Cape, 
which is ‘‘tolerant,’’ but offers few opportunities, there are 
8,000; in the Transvaal there are 17,000; and in Natal, which has 
had exceptional need of Indian labor, there are 145,000. The 
Indian nationalist contention that there is such a thing as 
“‘citizenship of the Empire,”’ entitling every British subject to 
admission into every part of the British Empire, this review 
goes on to say, may be convenient as a phrase for orators at 
banquets. But it has “ and the sole right 
conferred by the bare fact of British allegiance is that of defense 
against injury by a foreigner, and we are further advised: 


no legal meaning,”’ 


‘‘Indians since then have moderated their claims, and we are 
happy to learn that a South African delegation, now visiting 
India, has been received with courtesy by other than officials. 

“The problem of the Asiatic immigrant, however, is trivial 
compared with the problem of the indigenous black. As Mrs. 

Lilia points out, in the book to which we have already referred, 
and which we commend to the attention of all interested in South 
Africa, the British in South Africa have infected the Dutch 
with the idea of class (tho not political) distinctions between 
whites, but the Dutch have infected the British with the idea 
of the hopeless inferiority of ail colored persons whatsoever. 
That there is a good deal of excuse for this attitude toward the 
South African natives can hardly be denied. The error is in 
sweeping generalizations which lump all natives together.” 


SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION. 


A FORTUNE IN YOUR OLD SHOES 


EATHER SCRAPS have been utilized 

by a Boston chemist’ to produce a 
variety of useful substances—some 

of them hitherto very rare and costly. Can 
you conceive, asks a writer in the Boston 
Transcript, of anything so worthless as a 
pair of worn-out old shoes? The United 
States produces more than three hundred 
and fifty million pairs annually. Tons and 
tons of scrap-leather waste are being pro- 
‘duced daily in the shoe factories and tan- 
neries of Boston and vicinity. He goes on: 


“‘So much serap leather is available and 
so little use exists for it to-day that a Bos- 
ton newspaper reported that a Peabody res- 
ident has proposed the use of the scrap in 
road building to save crusht rock. This 
indicates that the scrap must be as ‘cheap 
as dirt.’ 

‘‘Now what can the chemist do with this 
hopeless material? The most surprizing re- 
sults have been obtained by Joseph Michel- 
man, a young chemist of Roxbury, who has 
been working on the problem for nearly three 
years. Mr. Michelman was graduated from 
Harvard in the class of 1923 and is now doing 
further research on his process in a Greater 
Boston laboratory. 

“The list of substances that Mr. Michel- 
man has succeeded in obtaining from scrap 
leather is really surpmizing, and the method 
is so simple—after one knows how. All that 
is necessary for the first step is to pack any 


kind of scrap leather into a barrel-like container called a retort, 
heat the barrel externally, and collect the matter that is ex- 


pelled from the scrap. The 
process is similar to that by 
which illuminating gas is made. 
In fact, an inflammable gas is 
given off by the scrap as it is 
decomposed. A black mass re- 
mains in the retort, and a 
liquid is extracted from the 
expelled matter. Thus the 
scrap is decomposed simply by 
heat into a solid, a liquid and 
a gas. 

‘* All of the products thus ob- 
tained from the scrap are use- 
ful. The black residue in the 
retort is animal charcoal and is 
destined to find use in filtering 
and decolorizing, ete. Certain 
leathers—frequently that from 
which the uppers of your shoes 
are made—yield a charcoal that 
contains a valuable green pig- 
ment. This pigment is chrome 
oxid green and is the only per- 
fectly permanent green known. 
Since the gas burns, it is used 
for heating to save coal. 

““Moreinteresting than either 
the solid or the gas is the liquid. 
Its odor might not appeal to 
you. The liquid usually con- 
sists of two layers—a watery 
and an oily one, the latter 
naturally on top. The water 
layer is full of ammonia, which 


as fuel. 


A SCRAP-LEATHER ALCHEMIST 


Joseph Michelman, the chemist, who 
melts up scrap leather into a score of 
highly valuable products. 


A NEW CONQUEROR OF WASTE 


Chemist Michelman’s retort in which old shoes or leather scraps are 
transformed into coloring materials, drugsand poisons, A—Retort con- 
taining the scrap, mounted over the fire-box. B—Condenser for cooling 
the evolved vapors. 
underneath. 


Some of the condensed liquid is in the receiver 
C—Scrubbing tower for the further removal of volatile 
matter from the gas, which is led underneath the fire-box to be burned 
the products obtained from the scrap are useful.’ 


is easily recovered as sal ammoniac; it 
contains some pyrocatechol and pyro 
which are photographic developers. ; 
contains a whole family of chemical ec 
pounds called ‘pyrrols,’ so scarce form 
that some chemists are not yet acqué 
with them. Nevertheless, the pyrro 
exceedingly important substances in n 
Chlorophyll, the green coloring matter of f 
leaves of trees and plants, is a pyrrol ¢ 
rivative. The pigments of the blood f 
some pyrrols. 

‘* Chemists throughout the world have be 
looking for a more plentiful supply of t 
pyrrols, because they have a number of go 
uses. For instance, pyrrol is easily ¢ 
verted into ‘iodol,’ a valuable antisepti 
known since 1882, butit could not be pre 
cheaply before; hence its present price 
about thirty-five dollars a pound. J] 
possesses the same properties as iodoforn 
which is so extensively used in medicine, a 
has the additional advantages of being odo 
less and tasteless. Jodol is being mac 
frequently in the laboratory where M 
Michelman works—from pyrrol obtaine 
from scrap leather. Pyrrol can also be eo} 
verted into another substance called ‘indol 
which is used in making perfumes, esp 
cially jasmine. The price is $100 to $200 
pound. Anesthetics of the cocain group ai 
now Considered pyrrol derivatives, am 
German and English chemists have @ 
tempted within recent years to make ane 
thetics from pyrrol for relieving pain } 
surgery. 


“In the laboratory used by Mr. Michelman a use for # 
pyrrols is being investigated that is even more astonishin 


It is being attempted to e6i 
vert the pyrrols into econ 
pounds ealled ‘pyrrolidins 
The latter are very pois! 
ous substances; about f01 
drops would kill a cat. Ti 
toxicity of nicotin is due 1 
the pyrrolidinit contains. Ni 
otin is effective as a spray 1 
kill pests on plants, and the py 
rolidins should have the sam 
properties and be less costh 

“It may be interesting | 
mention that pieces of new 
paper such as might be tol 
from this Transcript have aide 
in the discovery of the pyrro 
from scrap leather. <A pieee: 
newspaper (made from Wot 
pulp) if moistened with stro 
muriatie acid, turns red whe 
treated with pyrrol. Cig 
smoke slowly gives the san 
reaction. Probably this ime 
cates the relationship betwet 
pyrrol and nicotin of tobacco. 

“These are the results th 
ean be accomplished when # 
chemists attempt the conqueé 
of waste. Coupled with # 
wonders of modern synthet 
chemistry they can bring abo 
transformations that would ! 
beyond the imagination of ev 
the old alchemists.” 


THE ORIENTAL NEEDS LESS FOOD 
| CHINESE AND JAPANESE ean live longer, work 
er or starve longer on a low ration of food than the 
Ay an or European peoples. This is an ancient 
» are told by a writer in The Scientific American (New 
| why these Orientals are able to live on so little food 
y recently been worked out scientifically, he says. This 
reason: Their basal metabolism, or energy exchange of the 
is lower. He goes on: 


are fundamentally more efficient engines than we are, 
aeir noted ability to live 
t+ diet is seen to be 
rally due to their lack of 
fulness or to some special 
ological characteristic, 
‘as ‘natural toughness, 
many have ascribed to 


one of two otherwise 
eal steam-engines gives a 
rrelative output of power 
the other, we say that 
efficient of efficiency is 


idently, if the tests car- 
at by Grace MacLeod of 
partment of Nutrition, 
ers’ College, Columbia 
sity, Elizabeth E. Crofts 
: Department of Physi- 
Mount Holyoke College 
rancis G. Benedict of the 
tional Laboratory of the 
zie Institution, tell us the 
tate of afiairs, the basal 
»olism of the Chinese and 
ese is perceptibly lower 
hat of Occidental peoples. 
1 several previous occa- 
research has been done 
s problem, but the results 
1ed have been open to the 
ition that the climate, 
et and, particularly, the 
as and muscular tension 
mtal to life in general, 
f an altogether different 
among the Orientals than 
2 those living in the rush 
estern civilization. The 
nce of the tropics upon 
olism has never been 
ly clear. 
seemed desirable, there- 
say the authors of the report (published in ioe Pro- 
gs of the National Academy of Science), ‘ ec ie the meta- 
a of a group of Orientals len cars unted to an ‘Amae rican 
mment, so that the only variable would be that of 
Consequently, these investigators studied the basal 
olism of seven Chinese and two Japanese women, 
he findings are summarized as follows: The vital 
udged by American standards, very low, > rl is, 14.3 
neters per centimeter of height and 1.54 liters per square 
- of surface area, as compared with the normal standards for 
n of not far from 20 cubic centimeters and 2 liters, respec- 
The blood-pressure of the three subjects measur d was 
al. The average pulse- rate for the entire group was 60 
per minute, with a minimum of 54 and a maz ximum. of 64, 


International Newsreel photograph 


gaunt and half-starved, 


factor 


capacity 
cubie 


8, values that are at the lower, if not indeed slightly- below 
“wer, limits for normal American women. 
he most significant findings had to deal with the basal 


Solism, which in all cases was below the accepted norm: ul, and 
st cases strikingly low, the average met abolism being 10.4 
ent. below the Harris and Benedict prediction standards 
omen. 

‘ommenting on these findings, The Journal of the American 
cal Association says: ‘Has the rush of Western civilization 
uced a higher metabolic rate? Is the low metabolie rate of 


Jhinese a physiologic expression of their more philosophic 


ok on life?’”’ 


THESE ENTOMBED MINERS NEED NOT HAVE HUNGERED 


Some of the forty-three miners of Ironwood, Michigan, who emerged, 


from a 125-hour entombment. 
brings a call for supplying mines with emergency food supplies. 


--‘The Literary Digest for November 6, 1926 Rae mo 21 


SHALL WE PROVISION THE MINES? 


HE SUCCESSION OF MINE ENTOMBMENTS that 
has lent horror to the world’s news with consistent 
regularity in recent months calls aloud for correction, 


‘thinks the New Orleans Times-Picayune; and first of all it 


advocates the passage of laws to force the provisioning of mines. 
The forty-three miners in Ironwood, Michigan, who were 
happily rescued after starving and thirsting while frantic efforts 
were being made to reach them, well illustrates the case, it says. 
We are told how a diamond drill was driven at great speed 
through the rocks and earth, 
in the hope that concentrated 
food might be slipt through to 
the buried men. It goes on: 


‘““Why should this be neces- 
sary? Why should not every 
mine, and each unit of every 
mine, be provided at all times 
with its rations of simple and 
lasting foods, and sufficient 
water in sealed containers, to 
keep the miners alive for the 
ten days or two weeks that, 
according to experience, it often 
takes for rescue work to be 
earried out. Life-boats, the 
obligatory equipment of ocean 
vessels, are required by law as 
well as by common sense to be 
provided with such an ‘iron 
ration’ for the emergency that 
comes not perhaps once ina 
thousand times. But when 
that emergency does arise the 
ship’s biscuits and keg of water 
mean the possibility of life and 
escape from one of the most 
awful forms of suffering. 

**Accounts of the Michigan 
misfortune speak of the twenty 
levels of that mine, the lowest 
nearly a mile below the surface. 
Such stupendous workings, em- 
ploying their hundreds of men, 
pose safety and rescue prob- 
lems of the most serious char- 
acter, and it is somewhat 
surprizing that the mining 
States have not ere now made 
their laws more stringent to 
provide for a proper provision- 
ing of the workings. 

‘‘Nor are food and drink all that might with wisdom be made 
an official equipment of every mining unit of operation. There 
should be gas helmets, tubes of oxygen, and, of course, the needful 
in special tools that engineering knowledge would regard as 
offering means of self-help under the emergencies arising in the 
various kinds and characters of underground operations. The 
expense of even the completest preparations of this kind would 
not be heavy, and the salvation of, were it only a single crew, 
would repay society for the outlay. Doubtless some mines, and 
possibly some State laws, have applied such reliefs, but that 
most have not done so is shown by actual happenings, such as the 
Ironwood disaster.”’ 


Their plight 


AUTOS THAT BURN WOOD AND COAL—Wood-burning 
and ecoal-burning automobiles are now under test in Paris, as we 
learn from recent cable dispatches. These are really gas- 
burning vehicles which carry their gas-making plants around 


with them, we are told by Dr. E. H. Free, in his Week’s Science 


(New York). Says Dr. 


‘During the war, when the supply of gasoline in England had 
to be conserved for use in airplanes, some of the omnibuses on the 
London streets were operated by gas, the familiar illuminating 
gas of the city mains being used. A large rubber bag was 
placed on top of the bus and inflated with gas. This gas was 
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ari beginning of the -burning 
acct ys was the beginning of the coalbuening 
_and carrying it in a bag, small gas plants capable of making gas 


from coal, coke, 
mobiles. These look like moderate-sized stoves. 
them is used in the engine. — 


So far, their performance has not inclined American automotive 
_ engineers to consider them as importantly better or cheaper than 
ears driven by gasoline in the usual way.” ; 


ALCOHOL IN BREAD 


7 EBRASKA’S LIQUOR PRISONERS, who are languish 
ing in jail on a bread-and-water diet for twenty days, 
may be getting more alcohol than the law allows, and 


from the jail kitchen, too. At least, says Science Service’s Daily 
Science News Bulletin (Washington), this is the logical conclusion 
to be drawn from the latest alcohol experiments, conduéted by 
Prof. Nicholas Knight and Miss Violet Simpson, chemists at 
Cornell College, Iowa, and reported recently to the American 
Chemical Society. We read: 


“These two chemists collected twelve samples of ordinary 
bread from bakeries and housewives’ ovens, and after chemical 


analyses they have announced that the aleohol content in this~ 


prosaic food varied from .04 to 1.9 per cent., the latter quantity 
being well above the one-half of one per cent. limit set by the 
well-known Prohibition statute. 
of bread varies with the kind of yeast used, the time it sets, and 
the temperature of baking. Because of this fact, the jail-keeper 


at Tekamah, Nebraska, would have difficulty in ascertaining the- 


legal status of any meal served to his bread-and-water prisoners 
during their twenty days on thisration. Whether these prisoners 
are getting sufficient nourishment is a question which is attracting 
considerable attention. If the men are in reasonably good 
physical condition, they are in no danger from being restricted 
to such a diet, in the opinion of Joseph C. Murphy, of the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry. Mr. Murphy has been 
engaged in a series of experiments on rats, to test the effects of a 
diet of white flour as compared with a diet of whole wheat. 
‘An individual could live more than a month without food,’ 
said Mr. Murphy to-day. ‘So that there is no question of 
serious consequences following twenty days on bread and water. 
An individual who ate nothing but bread, especially white bread, 
for a long period of time, say a year, would probably suffer from 
malnutrition.’ 

‘Here again, a bread and water diet turns out to be more com- 
plicated than it looks, since there are many kinds and qualities 
of bread. R. M. Allen, of New York, director of the research 
laboratory of a large baking company, has reported that animals 
fed exclusively on bread and water have grown, thrived, and 
reproduced to the seventh generation. 'The bread used in this 
experiment was white bread, to which milk, lime salts, and an 
extract of the wheat germ were added.” 


BUYING ELECTRICITY— 
monthly ‘‘eleetrie light bill,’’ 
Magazine (New York). 
think of it as covering only electric light, we are sometimes dis- 
posed to regard it as high. 
merely an electric light bill. 


You and I will speak of our 
says an editorial writer in Forbes 


And because we are accustomed to 


But our electrie light bill is no longer 
He goes on: 
“In my own home, for example, we have an electric refrig- 
erator, an electric washing machine, and other smaller electric 
appliances. What we actually pay for, therefore, consists of 
various very useful and helpful forms of electrically-done do- 
mestic work. In a very real sense, electricity has become 
a servant in the home. It lightens the duties of wife, maid, 
cook, laundress. It saves wages. In my judgment, electric ity 
rivals the automobile and the daily newspaper in giving you the 


most for your money. Our wide-awake National Electric Light 
Association should inst itute activities to bring home to every 
housewife and husband the new idea that what most of us now 
receive is not a monthly electric light bill, but a bill for domestic 
wages, a bill for work done in parlor, bedroom, kitchen, pantry, 
laundry, a bill which represents a saving both of work and mone av. 


wood, or other fuels, are installed in the auto-— 
~The gas from — 
Such ears, mostly trucks or buses, - 
have been under trial in France and Germany for several months. - 


The alcohol content of a loaf 


simply press; it pounds and shakes. 


_ of storm-wind force, from which it may be possible to reason 


/ 


- hurricane brought such a test. 


the elements. 


» disaster, 
Tres ia Phe Ea ee y Yor 
In an article entitled ‘‘New Light on Wind Action,” he note 
among other things, that in a hurricane the ising cir ioe 
In future we must desi 
He says: , 


our structures with this fact in view. 


“For the first time a great storm, one that ranks with then ¢ 
violent ever known, swept through a modern community ¢o1 
taining major engineering structures that were built with the ai 
of all the closely calculating science of present-day technical ar 
In consequence, we have before us the first measurable evide 


future construction can be made more completely proof ae 
No such full-scale test of engineering 
struction has come to pass for many years. The high buildi 
since its birth in the nineties, has never met a crucial test of 
most difficult feature, its resistance to wind-pressure; the — 


‘‘Taken as a whole, the outcome is such as to warrant h 
satisfaction with engineering methods. The violence of the 
storm far exceeded that for which definite provision is te 
made in design, and Miami’s buildings, towers and the like had 
been planned on the same basis as structures in normal latitudes. 
The hurricane thus strest these structures well beyond the limit 
contemplated in their design, yet they stood secure. The 
exceptions, which are few, do not modify this general statement. 
Broadly, then, past practise in the design of engineering structures 
and provision of safety reserve finds itself vindicated. . 

“This is only a qualitative conclusion, of course. Engineering 
purposes will require that a specific estimate of the actually 
exerted pressures be made. The fact that most structures resisted 
does not mean that we can rest content with the conventional 
figures of design. The failure of a few structures, in fact, is too 
clear a warning that the wind-resistance problem still contains 
much difficulty. 

“The two office buildings which were damaged are likely to 
give the best data. It is known that columns bent under the 
deflecting force, and their bending resistance can be computed 
within a small margin. It will doubtless be wise to adopt a 
higher figure for future design, at least in known storm regions, 

“But another feature of the Florida storm-wind manifestations 
is vitally important. The general nature of the wind as observed 
by those who lived through it, the character of some of the 
failures, and other facts, go to show that past engineering views , 
of wind-pressure have been defective in one respect. Wind- 
pressure has always been treated as static. At Miami it was 
quite other than static. It shook and pounded the high buildings 
visibly, as successive gusts hit them. Such a foree has dynamie¢ 
possibilities. Its swaying effects may be important; and there 
is every likelihood that much of the i injury to the damaged high 
buildings originated in this swaying and would not have occurred 
under steady pressure. Steady pressure can hardly unlatch 
windows, move parts of a building or cause turnbuckles to 
unscrew. If engineering design is to make structures truly 
storm-proof, it should evidently deal with wind as with a dynamie, 
puls: iting foree. 

“Intermittent or pulsating wind force is also suggested by the 
behavior of tall smoke-stacks and radio towers as compared with 
that of more rigid structures such as buildings or elevated tanks. 
The flexible structures failed, the more rigid structures resisted 
unharmed, tho unquestionably designed for substantially iden- 
tical wind-pressures. Under mere static pressure they should 
have shown equal resistance. But under pulsating forces the 
more flexible structures could sway and whip about in the storm 
gusts, and so undergo stresses out of proportion to the dead 
pressure. Rigid structures are proof against such action. In 
view of these facts, it seems to be necessary to deal with wind- 
pressure rather differently than has been done in the past. Its 
dynamie character claims attention, with the possibility that its 
intermittent gusts may set up large oscillations in flexible 
structures. 

“Tt follows also that rigidity becomes an important desider- 
atum of design, to secure resistance to wind action. The value 
of rigidity in many types of structure has long been recognized 
in a general way, but its bearing on wind resistance has not been 

clear, Tall and narrow buildings, which have less inherent 
rigidity than low and broader buildings, may give occasion for 
special means to increase their rigidity.” 


_ FIFTY YEARS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Y TRICTLY SPEAKING, IN 1876 there was no photo- 

) graphic industry, according to C. E. K. Mees, of the East- 

a4 man Kodak Company,writing in Industrial and Engineering 
istry (New York), while to-day motion-pic- . 

can be made by the amateur with as much 


se and as little knowledge as the ordinary snap- 
sshots. He goes on: ; 


) The photographer of fifty years ago manufac- 
‘tured his own materials and went forth to take 
his photographs, carrying on his back not only 
‘his camera but also a portable dark room, which 
he erected in the field so that he could prepare the 
ssensitive plates for use, expose them while still 
swet, and develop them before they had time to 
dry. 

“The process of that date was known as ‘wet 
‘collodion.’ The photographer coated his glass with 
sa solution of nitro-cellulose containing iodids, and 
immersed the coated plate in a tank containing 
ssilver nitrate solution, which precipitated silver 
iodid in the film. After exposure, which lasted a 
second or more in bright light, the plate was devel- 
‘oped immediately with an acid-reducing agent, 
»which precipitated the silver upon the exposed 
jiodid particles, and the remaining iodid was 
dissolved in eyanid solution. After a brief wash- 
‘ing, the thin film was dried rapidly, and the neg- 
ative was ready for use. For printing, the photog- 
wapher either prepared his own paper or bought 
salbuminized paper which had been coated with 
salbumin containing chlorids, and which he sensitized himself by 
Mlowing on a solution of silver nitrate. The supply of albumin- 
‘ized paper was the nearest approach to a photographic industry 

which existed in 1876. 

“The photographic in- 
dustry owes its develop- 
ment to the introduction 
of the gelatin process, in 
which the sensitive salts 
held in gelatin could be 
used in a dry state, and 
therefore could be pre- 
pared by a manufacturer 
and supplied to _ the 
photographer ready for 
use. For most purposes 
the dry plate was even- 
tually replaced by the 
flexible film. 

““The industry owes its 
progress largely to the 
efforts of the chemists. 
This is particularly true 
of the production of film. 

“Tt is only in the last 
few years that much 
progress has been made 
in the study of the funda- 
mental theory of the pho- 
tographie process. This 
has been partly because 
of the secrecy which sur- 
rounds the processes, es- 
emulsion- 
still 

the com- 


pecially of 
making, but 
on account of 


more 
plex reactions involved. 
Only with the 
ment of modern physical 


develop- 


and colloid chemistry has 


NOT A DOUGHBOY 


Just a fully equipped amateur pho- it become possible to un- 
tographer of 1876. derstand the nature of 

: sensitivenes and the 

reaction which the ma- 

terial undergoes on exposure to light. During the last five 
years great progress has been made in this field, and ther is 
reason to hope that before long 9, clear and coherent t or} 
of the photographic process will be available. A not ble ad- 
vance has been the discovery by S. E. Sheppard that the hig! 
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degree of sensitiveness conferred by emulsification in gelatin is 
due to the presence of small traces of organic sulfur compoun 


“Tn one branch of photography hopes have not been realized. 
In 1861, Clerk Maxwell laid down the basic principles of color 
photography, and in 1869 Ducos du Hauron published a book in 
which he discust all the processes of color photography which he 
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Illustrations by a retaey of nea and Engineering henisie (New York) 
PHOTOGRAPHY WAS A SERIOUS BUSINESS IN 1876 
This is the equipment which the photographer of fifty years ago and his assistant 


had to take with them for outdoor work. 


could foresee at that time. Fifty years later, we must acknowl- 
edge that we have made practically no advance, and that color 
photography is still so difficult that there are only a very few 
workers in the art throughout the entire world.” 


The applications of photography at the present time are 
extremely wide, Mr. Mees says. He calls photography ‘‘the 
handmaid and tool of all the sciences.’’ The astronomer, who 
in 1876 would have built his telescope for visual observation, 
to-day would use it only as a camera. The spectroscopes of 
fifty years ago survive only in museums and text-books; the 
modern spectroscope is used photographically. The micro- 
scopist is turning to the photographic plate as a standard tool, 
and it is not unlikely that in the near future the microscopist 
will expect to photograph what he can not see, and will use the 
eye chiefly as a finder for the camera. Mr. Mees goes on: 


“The discovery of the X-ray in 1895 opened a new field of 
photography which has grown to so vast an extent that at the 
present time more films are used for radiography than for 
portrait photography, and it might almost be said that the 
average citizen is more likely to have a photograph taken of his 
stomach than of his face. The radiography of the teeth is now 
very common, but probably in a few years radiographic exami- 
nation will not be a special operation, but a routine procedure 
during dental surgery. 

“The application of aerial photography—developed to such 
great proportions during the war—to peace-time surveying, 
presonts considerable difficulties; nevertheless, a large amount 
of aerial photography is done in every country. 

‘Perhaps the largest field of applied photography is in the 
preparation of engravings, and here until quite recently the 
wet collodion process still reigned supreme. Even now by far 
the largest quantity of negatives used for photo-engraving is 
made on wet collodion plates, which the photographer prepares 
and develops exactly as he did in 1876. The rise of the rotary 
intaglio processes and of photolithography is now threatening 
the hailf-tone process. 

“he photographie industry, however, would still be a smal 

{ 


| : 1 
industry did 1 


not include that extraordinary development 
The first reproduction of movement in the 
nineties developed very rapidly, until it is now one of the 
world, so that the photographie industry, 
in 1926, dv It is not 


still greater « 


motion-pictures. 


t industries of the 


nonexistent in 1876, is, arfed by its child. 
impossible that a xtension of photography will be 
application of the principles of motion-pictures 


found in the 
; 
U 


Oo amateur pnotograpny 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


“HUMANIZING” GEORGE WASHINGTON 


IGURES IN BRONZE AND GRANITE, of superhuman 

size, intended to represent the heroic Father of his Country, 

have had too much influence upon current ideas of George 
Washington, several recent biographies and whole hosts of liter- 
ary critics assure us. There were bound to be new biographies of 
Washington, remarks a 
New York reviewer: they 
were made inevitable by 
such works as Professor 
Beard’s ‘‘ Economie Inter- 
pretation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” 
and Lytton Strachey’s 
“new’’ biographical stud- 
ies, classed as ‘‘interpre- 
tative” biography—‘‘and 
nearly always ironically 
interpretative.”’ The sea- 
son’s new books on Wash- 


ington include. ‘‘George 


‘‘Tdeas had only a small part in his life. He did not consider 
them important, nor does the average American. He respected 
ideas only when they had the force of authority or of money or of 
a political party. 

““He was thoroughly undemocratic. . .. and this, too, is 
typically American, for our country is the most undemocratic of 
all the great free nations. 

“He was vain, fond of 
adulation and power, and 
greatly disturbed by eriti- 
cism, but he was—so I 
think—a little ashamed of. 
his vanity and concealed 
it under an appearance of 
great modesty. 

‘There were hard, harsh 
streaks in his personality, 
tho on the whole he was 
magnanimous and kindly. 
Any one who knows the 
long resentments of hu- 
man nature can not help 
being imprest by his gen- 
erosity toward his per- 
sonal enemies. 


Washington: The Image 


and the Man,” by W. E. 
Woodward (Boni & Live- 
right); “‘George Washing- 
ton: The Human Being 
and the Hero—1732- 
1762,” by Rupert Hughes 
(William Morrow & Co.); 
“The Family Life of 
George Washington,” by 
George Moore (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.), and a re- 
print of Paul Leicester 
Ford’s ‘‘George Washing- 
ton’”’ (Lippincott), first 
published in 1896. Also 
to be taken into account 
are the complete diaries 
of Washington, published 
last year in four 
volumes. In _ the 
biographies by Mr. Wood- 
ward and Mr. 
remarks Henry Hazlitt, a 


Works, 
“THERE IS SOMETHING 


Compiled by Lawrence Park 


stout 
two 


Hughes, 
literary critic of the New York Sun, it appears that attempts 


have 


As a sample of this 


been made view.”’ 


Mr. 


his ‘‘humanized’”’ 


at “‘an essentially ‘new’ heretical 


modern literary heresy, here is 


Woodward’s summary of the character of 
hero: 


“He was the American common denominator, the average 
man deified and raised to the nth power. 

‘His preoccupations were with material success, with practical 
details, with money, land, authority—and these are the preoccu- 
pations of the average American. 

‘He was great in all ordinary qualities. Courage was, I think, 
his most significant trait, and courage is a most ordinary phenom- 
enon. He was utterly honest, but his honesty was combined with 
shrewdness; and that is the kind of honesty admired by the 
average American. Washington would not commit a dishonest 
act on any consideration, but he would get the better of another 
man in a trade, if he could. 


efforts to ‘humanize’ him, declares one critic, while others believe that, as a 


result of two new biographies, he will “‘never seem quite the same again.” 


‘*T do not think that he 
was a good general. .. . 
Nevertheless, I feel that at 
times he held the Revolu- 
tion together by his foree 
of character. 

‘“‘He was not a man of 
first-rate ability, but in 
many ways he was a great 
man not only great, 
but very great.” 


“My study of 
Washington leads me to 


own 


concur in all these judg- 
ments,’’ comments James 
Truslow Adams in a lead- 
ing review in the New 
York Herald Tribune, add- 


ing that: 


From *‘Gilbert Stuart; An Illustrated and Descriptive List of his 
(William Edwin Rudge) 


IMPREGNABLE 


His heroic qualities, suggested in this Stuart portrait, are very little affected by the 


“A eareful reading of 
four volumes of the 
‘Diaries’ published last 
year, covering Washing- 
ton’s life for fifty years, 
leaves one with a much 
diminished respect for the great man’s mentality. They form a 
self-revealed record of a commonplace, practical mind. On the 
whole one can find no fault with Mr. Woodward’s full-length 
portrait, and it helps much to elarify our conception of the 
Father of his Country. It confirms the Gilbert Stuart por- 
traits.’’ 


ABOUT WASHINGTON” 


In spite of the fact that Mr. Woodward’s is the most interesting 
and provocative biography of Washington yet written, retorts 
Mr. Hazlitt: 


‘Woodward is not out to draw a character; he is out to de-= 
stroy what he believes to be a myth. The result is un- 
fortunate. It is all very well to try to give a realistie picture 
of Washington, but the way to do it is not to keep up a con- 
stant barrage of sareasms, innuendoes and insults. This, need- 
less to say, is very far from a ‘definitive’ life. It is not the 
verdict; it bears a much closer resemblance to the 
prosecution. But in spite of a good deal of nonsense, it is ably 


judge’s 


this same attitude toward Mr. Woodward’s view is 
by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, in the New York 


B. hes study is ‘‘serene, well-balanced, keenly critical.” In the 
thes view, Washington was ‘‘one of Time’s masterpieces,” and 
truth will make Washington real and lovable as well as 
mirable.”” His Washington is ‘‘more ardent, more remorse- 
has less poise,’ than the one of older biographers, but, 
ts Mr. Stephenson, the hero emerges ‘‘the equal of theirs 
genius and integrity,”’ and ‘‘far superior in manliness and 


arm.’’ The warmest light cast upon his subject by Mr. 

hes, says the New York Herald Tribune, briefly summarizing 
ne phase, is ‘‘his illumination of the hopeless infatuation which 
Washington, at the age of twenty-two, conceived for Sally Fair- 
fax, the wife of his closest friend, and which he carried with him 
, to the end of his life.” To quote from the biography: 


“She deserves the honor of having a profound influence on 
the formation of his character. She stirred his heart more 
deeply than any other woman ever did. It was the tragedy of 
all his tragedies that in a youth, crowded with brave deeds 
that came to naught, and desperate endeavors that brought 
only defeat, his wandering heart should finally have settled upon 
the woman who had been his familiar counselor for years, and 
whom he could not make his own because she belonged to his 
best friend, and would not, or could not, give her life to him. 

“When the infatuation overeame him, how far it carried him 
there is no knowing. There is no proof, and no reason to assume, 
that it went beyond a wretched courtship on his part, and a teas- 
ing yet tyrannical evasionon hers. But that it went that far, it is 
mere obstinacy to deny.” 


Washington, as shown by Mr. Hughes, was no Puritan. The 


biography sums up that aspect of the matter in this way: 


“‘He was particularly fond of horse-races, a bettor, a judge, 
eventually the steward of a jockey club, and a breeder of his own 
race-horses. For grace and insatiable ardor in the dance, Wash- 
ington was famous. His idea of dancing is seen in his com- 
parison of it to war asthe ‘gentler conflict.’ 

“Washington did an amazing number of things amazingly well, 
but he never even tried to be a Puritan. There was probably no 
name that he would have resented more. . . . Liquor of all kinds 
he loved and manufactured, gave away and consumed in vast 
quantities. 

“The true moral, if amy, to be drawn from his life, is that one 
should dress as magnificently as possible and indulge in every 
luxury available, including the dance, the theater, the ballroom, 
hunting, fishing, racing, drinking and gambling, observing in all 
of them temperance, justice, honesty and pride, while avoiding 
excess and loss of dignity. 

**And a fine code it is.”’ 


‘“‘One must distrusta biographer,” objects the editor of the New 
York Times Book Review, ‘‘who can be content to make Washing- 
ton’s complete freedom from Puritanism the beacon of his career 
for those who follow after.”’ It is the lighter side of Washington’s 
life, announces this critic, that finds Mr. Hughes full of sympathy: 


“Mr. Hughes does his best to picture Washington as ‘the 
romantic, amorous, love-and-laughter, fickle, restless adventurer 
that he was until national tragedies solemnized him and scared 
him into a self-protective pomposity.’ One must accept that 
picture with reservations, for, as one of their fellow Virginians 
said, ‘the Washingtons were born old,’ and even the youthful 
George seems to have been true to the breed. Certainly he was 
not impulsive; he was, moreover, one of those young men who 
like the society of their elders, and who early in their careers 
receive the approval of middle age.” 


‘The fatal illogie and false romance of the movies have taken 
deep root/in Rupert Hughes,’’ continues the Times editor, who 
proceeds with this comparison and citation: 


‘When Mr. Woodward is unconvincing in his analysis, one 
feels it is the result of too strained an effort to fit the facts into his 
pattern. But when Mr, Hughes fails to convince, one fe ls it is 
because he has not been able to see his subject as a whole; some- 
times he contradicts himself, not on minor points of fact, but on 


d. This critic finds, on the other hand, that the Rupert. 
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matters of interpretation and judgment. This weakness leads 
him into passages of which the most sto is the one in Ss he 
pictures the parting of Washington and Martha Custis on the 
evening when she accepted his offer of marriage. Altho he piles 
up evidence to show that Washington was actually in love with 
Sally Fairfax, and draws the inference that he married the widow 
Custis for her money and acres because his love for the other lady 
was hopeless, Mr. Hughes permits himself to write in the manner — 
of a second-rate scribbler of movie titles: 

““And when, at last, Washington comes forth with the dawn, 
there is a light. of heaven on his countenance, for he is in love with 
one who loves him, and he rides away in the dream of bliss that 
made them live happily ever after.’”’ 


After all has been said and done, concludes the critic, “there is 
something impregnable about George Washington, something 
‘inconsequential about the efforts of biographers to ‘humanize’ 
him.’’ Those who prefer their heroes cast in time-honored molds 
can. be assured that, in the case of Washington: 


yeore: an Being and the 


From e Fs : The H 
Hero,’’ by Rupert Hughes (William Morrow & Co.) 


WHEN HE WAS “RESTLESS, AMOROUS, AND FICKLE”’ 
At least one of Washington’s new biographers asserts that he 
was quite conventionally that way in the days of his service as 
a young Colonel in the Colonial Army. This picture was 
painted by C. W. Peale, at Mount Vernon, in 1772. 


“No amount of tittle-tattle concerning him, no analysis of his 
character, however skilfully it employs the reagents of the new 
psychology, can transmute the unalterable foundations upon 
which his fame is set. He had a single-track mind, if you like, and 
its gage was narrow, but he was unquestionably a great man. 
He had that sort of fortitude which we call five-o’clock-in-the- 
morning courage, and he had it in a form so finely tempered that 
it became the unbreakable spearhead of the American War for 
Independence. Everywhere else our resistance splintered and 
broke. No intelligent man can read the history of our Colonial 
times as it has recently been written without an overwhelming 
sense of the odds against which Washington fought—not in the 
British generals who were sent against him, but in the weakness 
and apathy and selfishness, the littleness of soul which he encoun- 
tered among his own people. The years of struggle against the 
mother country produced other heroes than Washington, but it 
was distinctly not a heroic period in American history. That the 
Thirteen Colonies should have achieved their independence was 
little less than a miracle. There were three big elements in their 
suecess: British Ministerial stupidity, French money, and George 
Washington.” 
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A NEW STYLE IN AMERICAN WOOD- 
CARVING 


OMETHING NEW in the very ancient art of carving in 
wood is said to have been developed in America, a style 
so characteristic that it is distinguished by the name of 

“American Gothic.” The outstanding work in modern American 
wood-earving, reports a commentator in a current art magazine, 
has little in common with ‘‘the classical 
beauty of the delicately fluted columns and 
elaborate capitals, the well-proportioned 
panelings and graceful dadoes of the 
American Georgian structures— America’s 
legitimate heritage in wood-carving.”” The 
inspiration of our finest modern carvings 
is rather, according to this critic, to be 
found in the work of the medieval Euro- 
pean carvers. The reason for this, we are 
told, is that wood-carving always depends 
primarily upon the architectural setting of 
which it is an intrinsic part, and during 
recent years there has been a notable re- 
turn toward the Gothic, both in Amer- 
ican religious and secular architecture. 
The dean of American wood-carvers, 
according to the critic, Anne Webb Kar- 
naghan, who writes in The International 
Studio, is I. Kirchmayer, ‘‘ whose ecclesias- 
tical studies mark the fullest expression of 
his own art and the highest. development of 
modern wood-carvers, and, as such, merit 
first consideration in any discussion of the 
art.” With regard to the man himself, 
she says: 


“Mr, Kirchmayer calls himself an Amer- 
ican wood-earver, and America delights to 
claim him as such, but his birthplace must 
be sought in Europe, and the traditions of 
his art in Oberammergau. It was there in 
the deeply religious atmosphere of the little 
medieval village that he mastered his me- 
dium in his teens. He spent some years in 
Paris and London, coming to America in his 
late twenties. When hereached this country, 
his medium was a ready tool for his ideas.”’ 


Twenty years of training, in association with the leading 
American architects, permitted him to experiment in practically 
all styles of his art. 
Vanderbilt interiors, and the Jordan home, now the Women’s 
Republican Club of Boston. The International Studio eritic 
goes on to analyze his talent: 


During this time he devised the famous 


“Removed from traditional influences which surround Euro- 
pean craftsmen, Mr. Kirchmayer has given free rein to his own 
conceptions, introducing elements of thought and technique that 
are essentially of this age. His most notable innovations are in 
the field of Gothic, which he has adapted with such independence 
that it may in all fairness be called ‘American Gothic.’ In this 
style, the draperies are not mere draperies. They are architec- 
tural features of the composition. The folds of the robe repro- 
duce the niches of the church, and the embroideries in the vest- 
ments are Gothie traceries repeating architectural motifs. 
In the carved figure of St. Anthony, a number of Gothie niches 
are formed by the folds of the robe, while the figure and the base, 
earved out of one piece of wood, are joined by a Gothic design 
on the robe, which might be the carved end of a choir stall as 
well as part of the garment. 

“The same distinguishing architectural quality is found in the 
altar-piece, ‘Christmas in Heaven,’ in which wings and flowing 
robes of the angels repeat architectural designs. A niche with its 
enclosed figure is carved on the robe of the Madonna in All 
Saints’ Church, Ashmont, Massachusetts, as shown in the 
accompaning illustration. Such qualities give the finished work 


Courtesy of the Detroit Institute of Art 


“AMERICAN GOTHIC” 


This wood-carving, entitled ‘““Christmas in 
Heaven,’’ is said to be typical of a new 
style recently developed in this country. 
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great height (something of the sky-scraper, Mr. Kirchmayer sa; 
and knits the well-modeled figures of the composition into 
surrounding architecture. There is great unity in his comp 
tions, like that of a well-executed painting in which each note 
color and each line set forth one central idea in its own mé 
mum beauty. 
“There is ingenuity, also, in these twentieth-century carvin 
a quality typical of the modern mind. Architectural draperies 
are essentially ingenious. His interpretations of Biblical stories 
and conventional religious subjects have 
a certain naive ingenuity.” 
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OMAR SINGS AGAIN IN NEW. 
FOUND VERSES 


ITHERTO UNKNOWN quatrains 
by Omar Khayyam have been 
found by workmen digging a build~ 

ing foundation in British India, runs the 
report, and the news ‘‘will cause a thrill 
throughout the world,” surmises a news- 
paper critic, ‘‘for no poet is more popular 
than the ancient Tent-maker.” It might 
surprize a good many searchers for the 
world’s most-read poet to be told that old 
Omar Khayyam is the man, admits the 
critic, but the judgment of book-sellers, 
at least, seems to accord him that honor. 
‘‘He sang of love and laughter,’ continues 
the writer, ‘‘and even wine, nearly eight 
hundred years before a hitherto obscure 
Minnesota Congressman drafted a law that 
the last-named stimulant should be re- 
stricted to one-half of one per cent.’”’ He 
was a great cynic, a great philanderer and 
roisterer, to believe his own poetical pro- 
fessions, but he also had the gift of poetical 
magic, especially as translated into English 
verse by FitzGerald. It appears, also, we 
are assured by several modern research 
workers, that he was, incidentally, a great 
mathematician and astronomer, the author 
of standard mathematical treatises, as well 
as of poems that are read, recited, and 
set to music the world around. As for 
the verses just discovered, writes William O. Trapp in the 
New York World: 


“They were in a brass ease. Allusions to ‘The Median,’ 
apparently a former conqueror of the Sind, are frequent in the 
lines, and it is believed from that fact that Omar wrote them while 
a wanderer in the province near the Baluchistan border. 

‘According to information from Karachi, near the spot where 
the brass case was found, the discovery has added a new page 
to the history of his life, and has added new examples of his 
‘divine pessimism,’ 

“The following quatrains just found were translated by an 
Indian civil servant. The Sikander referred to is Alexander the 
Great, who invaded India. 


And we who sow intentions year by year 

Thick on the soil of grief or love or fear— 
Ah, how the babul thorn of circumstance 

Chokes the young seed or yet it grows to ear! 


The fans of Vishnu yield no revenue, 

And only bandits render tribute due. 
How is the force now faded that before 

Saw gold in Ghazni falling as the dew! 


Where are Sikander and the Medians fled, 

The million vermin from the fire-side bed? 
Where flows the flotsam on the Sindhu’s tide? 

Ask of the thrice-asked, still unanswering dead. 


“Those who have studied the Omar problem deeply have 


d that the Tent-maker wrote many thousands of verses, 
only about 500 are usually printed in the Rubaiyat. 
Omar, like Homer and other ancient and medieval poets, 
not write down his verses. That was done by caligraphers, 
rofessional writers, who in later years bound up the verses in 
nes. The oldest bound volume of Omar’s verses now in 
xistence was not copied until 1460, or 350 years after the poet 
That volume is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Other 
sollections are in Caleutta—where FitzGerald worked—and in 
he great library in Paris. 
“Scattered here and there over the world are fragments of 
mar’s verse, known by scholars as ‘wandering rubaiyat.’ 
here may be hundreds of these.”’ 


Eleven new stanzas turned up in New York in 1914, recalls 
‘Mr. Trapp, as part of a purchase made by Dr. Hagob Kevorkian, 
he Persian archeologist, who obtained them in the form of an 
luminated manuscript from a Persian nobleman. Kevorkian 
stimated the date to be 1340, which would make them the oldest 
oxtant. Mr. Trapp continues: 


“Later the verses were translated, first by Prof. Abraham 
Yohannan of Columbia University, and subsequently by the 
soet, Joyce Kilmer, who was killed in France shortly afterward. 

“Others may appear from time to time and perhaps throw new 
ight upon one of the most interesting men in history and reveal 
some of the secrets locked up in mystical verse. 

“While Omar is commonly thought of as a poet, scholars 
sstimate his abilities in other directions upon an even higher 
vylane. He was one of the greatest of mathematicians and 
astronomers, and Prof. David Eugene Smith of Columbia 
Jniversity owns a rare copy of Omar’s Geometry, written in 
Persian and made in the seventeenth century. 

“Professor Smith spent twenty years searching for the book, 
and it is said to be the only one of its kind in existence. It was 
written by Omar in 1120, only three years before his death. 

“Omar also wrote a standard treatise on algebra. So famous 
‘lid he become that his Sultan summoned him to the court to 
eform the calendar. The reformation was well done, and many 
eenturies later aroused Gibbon, the English historian, to declare 
hat it was almost as good as the Gregorian calendar. 

*But it is upon his poetry that his chief fame will always rest, 
earned men declare. 

“The quatrains may be purchased in bookstores from five 
sents up to hundreds of dollarsa copy. A few editions have been 
sold for even higher, and when the Titanic went to the bottom in 
i912 she carried with her the finest copy ever made, valued at 
$2,025, bought at Sotheby’s for a New York collector. It 
sontained rare illustrations by Elihu Vedder, was bejeweled with 
ubies, topazes, garnets, and an emerald, and bound in levant 
nNOrocco. 

*“H. M. Batson, FitzGerald’s greatest editor, said of the verses 
isually included as Omar’s that ‘nothing is more impressive than 
0 find ourselves, our emotions, our doubts, our immature 
reliefs, depicted by a great soul that has been for nearly eight 
1undred years numbered with the immortal dead; in him we see 
‘eflected our own heart-searchings, and are not a little touched 
xy them.’ 

*Briefless barristers have awaited their first client by writing 
Actresses have whiled away the 


. . 
‘parodies of the old Persian. 


time in their dressing-rooms sitting on an old trunk before the 
“urtain call, devouring the philosophy of the man who protested 
against the bigotry of his day. 
*“Who is there, for instance, who has not quoted the lines that 
egiNn: 


Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of spring, 
Your winter garment of Repentance fling; 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing. 


“And many a young dunce has aroused the ire of his professors 
by quoting another quatrain, as follows: 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door wherein I went 


“Tn every rank of life men and women have found solace in the 
epigrammatist who fought sham so resolutely that in recent times 
lhe gained the name of the ‘Voltaire of the East,’ a characteriza- 
ition more to the credit of the Persian than of the Frenchman.” 
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THE COVER AND ITS PAINTER—The original painting, 


from which this week’s cover of Tun Diausrt is reproduced, was 
produced by one of the best-known of living American artists. 
Charles W. Hawthorne, whose work is particularly associated 
with Provincetown, Massachusetts, has received recognition both 
here and abroad. The list of prizes and honors awarded him is 
almost encyclopedic, including, to mention only afew, the Altman 
prize in 1915; The Norman Wait Harris prize and medal, at the 
Chicago Art Institute, in 1917; a Carnegie prize in 1924; third 


From The International Studio 


A NEW-OLD ALTAR-PIECE IN CARVED WOOD 


The basis of the design is Gothic, but it is Americanized and 
modernized in many salient details. The original carving now stands 
in All Saints’ Church, of Ashmont, Massachusetts. 


prize in the International Exposition of the Carnegie Institute, 
1925; the Proctor prize in 1926, and the first William A. Clark 
prize, of the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, 1926. Born in 1872 
in Maine, his maturer work has been as a genre and portrait 
painter. The New International Encyclopedia thus briefly 


sketches his career: 


‘He started as office boy in a New York stained-glass factory, 
studied at night school and with Mowbray and Chase, and abroad 
in both Holland and Italy. He became a member of the National 
Academy in 1911 and in the same year was awarded the Thomas 
B. Clarke prize (of the Academy). His winters were spent in 
Paris and New York, his summers at Provincetown, Massachu- 
setts, where he owned the Cape Cod School of Art. Among his 
works are: ‘‘The Trousseau,’’ Metropolitan Museum, New 
York: ‘‘Mother and Child,’”’ Syracuse (N. Y.) Museum; ‘Net 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence; ‘‘ Vene- 

Worcester Museum; ‘‘The Family,”’ Buffalo Fine 


is remarkable, and his 


\ 


Viender, ”’ 
tian “Girl,” 
Arts Academy. His technical facility 
interpretations of sitters and types show unusual ability to 


analyze character.”’ 
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[-pECENT SPECTACULAR GANG MURDERS, rob- 
- beries, feud slayings, and hold-ups lend timeliness to 
a study by Frederic M. Thrasher of gang life in Chicago, 


where there are said to be more than 1,300 gangs, including in ~ 


"their membership 25,000 boys and men. 
writes Mr. Thrasher in 
The Survey, “occupies — 
‘what is often called the 
‘poverty belt’—a region’ 
‘characterized by deteri- 
orating neighborhoods, 
_ shifting populations and 
- the mobility and disor- 
‘ganization of the slum.” 
‘In Chicago the charac- 
teristic habitat of the 
‘gang is ‘‘that broad twi- 
light zone of railroads 
_and factories, which bor- 
ders the city’s central 
business district on the 
‘north, on the west, and 
‘on the south. They 
‘dwell among the shad- 
ows of the slum. Yet, 
dreary and repelling as 
their external environ- 
ment must seem to the 
easual observer, their 
‘life is to the initiated at 
once strange and fasci- 
nating.”” Their world is 
“far removed from the 
humdrum existence of 

the average citizen.” 

Mr. Thrasher has 

written a book on his in- 
vestigation of gang life 
in Chicago which is 
shortly to be published. 
In The Survey he gives 
his concept of the gang 
as a social makeshift which forms in the cracks of society, 
as in nature foreign matter collects in cracks and crevices. In 
Chicago, as in other cities, he says, there is an area of life and 
activity characterized by the absence of the ordinary conventions 
and largely given over to predatory activities and the exploita- 
tion of the baser human appetites and passions. 
inal community. ‘‘Besides the human riff-raff, the hangers-on, 
the questionable characters, the semi-criminal classes,’ the 


The empire of the gang, 


It is the erim- 


writer tells us, this community ‘‘includes an estimated popula- 
tion of 10,000 professional criminals, that is, 
habitually in major crimes only, according to estimates of the 
Chicago Crime Commission.’’ 


those engaged 
Some criminal gangs, we are 
told, are direct continuations of younger groups which have 
drifted erime. In 
criminal group represents a union of various elements in the 


into many cases, however, the seasoned 


criminal community. As gang boys grow up, some return to 


family and community life; others drift into crime. To go on: 


“Some of these boys may be mental or temperamental variants, 
but many of them are the victims of peculiar combinations of 


CHICAGO'S “GANGS” | 
‘the most important of the factors which contribute to mike the 


many of the members of our criminal gangs are ex-reform-sel 


\o \\ 
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CHICAGO MAY HAVE TO BUILD THAT SUBWAY YET 


Cargill for the Central Press Association. 


circumstances which make social adjustment difficult. 


gravitate toward crime are the possession of court records 
the experiences and associations undergone in so-called ‘reform 
and penal institutions. It is not surprizing, therefore, that so 


boys and ex-convi 
_ Once having become hi 
bituated to a life of crime 
they continue’ to tials 
themselves to criminal 
groups: as the opportu- 
nity may offer. Thus, 
from one point of view, 
organized crime, mani- 
festing itself in gangs 
and in the larger strue- 
tures within which gangs 
function, may be re- 
garded as the result of a 
process of sifting and se- 
lection whose final prod- 
uct is a criminal residue. 
“The residue may be 
thought of as constitut- 
ing a large part-of the 
criminal community (the 
underworld). The gang 
forms in this _ social 
stratum for much the 
same reasons that it 
forms among the free- 
floating boy population 
of Chicago’s junior gang- 
land; it enables its mem- 
y) bers to achieve a more 
SY NY adequate satisfaction of 
Ss , BOY their wishes than they 
; could have as individ- 
uals. It provides fellow- 
ship, status, excitement, 
and security in much the 
same way that the ado- 
lescent gang does for the 
gang boy. Unlike the 
juniors, however, the 
chief motive which 
usually prompts the 
member of the criminal 
gang to enter such a 
group is economic. He 
enters its fellowship with a much more definite conception as to 
what he is to derive from it—namely, profit, and that profit 
from crime.” 
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The gang, then, plays an important part in the mobilization 
of the criminal and the organization of the criminal community. 
“Men Mr. Thrasher, 
“have received gang training, and it is evident that crime in 


thousand professional criminals,” says 
Chicago roots in the gang as its basie organized unit, no matter 
how it may have become elaborated into rings and syndicates.” 
Mr. Thrasher does not say that the gang is a cause of crime, It 
is an important contributing factor, facilitating the commission 
The 


organization of the gang, the protection it affords, especially 


of crime and greatly extending its spread and range. 


in combination with rings or syndicates, make it a ready and 
useful instrument for the execution of criminal enterprises. 
Criminal technique is disseminated in the gang, and demorali- 
zation is complete when the member learns: 


‘How to procure junk, open merchandise cars, rob bread- 
boxes, snatch purses, fleece a storekeeper, empty slot machines, 


shoplifting, ‘roll’ a drunken man, get skeleton 
steal an automobile, sell stolen goods to ‘fences,’ purchase 
engineer a hold-up, operate stills, burglarize a store, trick 
and so on—this is the type of technical knowledge for 
ch the gang acts as a clearing-house. . . . Sx 

xperience in a gang of the predatory type usually develops 

e boy an attitude of indifference to law and order—one of 
basic traits of the finished gangster. The personal and 
erty rights of outsiders, who are regarded as proper prey, 
» constantly disregarded. A growing attitude of superiority 
the rest of the world is greatly augmented by the feeling of 
oup power and security. Recklessness is generated, and in 
e cases, unbelievable daring and impertinence. Too often 
attitude is so well taken—through police connivance and 
political protection—that a terrorized community raises no 
pice to challengeit. Noris official collusion 
always necessary; for the members of a 
yang, having some reason for enmity, may 
*mob,’ beat, or take ‘pot’ shots at officers of 
the law. 

“The gang boy very early acquires the 
independence which is characteristic of the 
finished gangster—learns to sleep away from 
home and live on his own resources for 
eveeks at a time. He frequents the parks, 
the eanals and river-fronts, the forest pre- 
serves; he helps the farmers of adjacent lands 
o their busy seasons; he ‘hangs out’ in the 
aewspaper alleys. He soon learns to feel 
lependence on nobody, and even if he loses 
us original gang, it is easy enough to fall in 
vith another. He is ready to eut his moor- 
ngs when occasion demands.” 


Finally, the gang boy usually acquires an 
ttitude of fatalism, a willingness to take a 
»hance—in short, the philosophy which fits 
uim for a career of crime. Here is the way 
ae looks at it: 


*<What’s de odds? Take a chance!’ He 
earns to take getting caught stoically. ‘You 
vet caught sooner or later anyway; so why 
10t take a chance?’ Most gang boys are 
quite familiar with the punitive machinery 
ef society. Boys standing at the window of 
he Chicago Cook County School, watching 
he west-bound suburban trains of the I[lli- 
10is Central, are heard to remark, ‘Dere go 
Hie St. Charles coffee-grinders’ and ‘Dat’s 
where we go next.’ The boys soon become 
used to the idea of being sent away; and they 
‘oresee the next step. One boy looked for- 
ward eagerly to the later stages of the jour- 
ley: ‘I want to see de inside of Pontiac and Joliet too before 
’m t’ru.’ This sentiment, developed to the logical extreme, 
nay manifest itself in the ‘desperado attitude.’ <A boy of six- 
een, whose brother was hanged, and who himself was the leader 
f a particularly vicious gang, made the remark with all show of 

bsincerity, ‘I want to kill a cop before I have to swing.’”’ 


What is the lesson to be deduced from all this? 
(hrasher: 


Says Mr. 


“The abolition of the gang, even if it could be accomplished, 
vould not remove the unwholesome influences with which the 
oy in gangland is surrounded. Many boys there would become 
lemoralized even without the gang. But the gang greatly facili- 
ates demoralization by giving added prestige to already existing 

oatterns of unwholesome conduct and by assimilating its members 
0 modes of thinking, feeling, and acting, which would not be so 
smphasized without group influence. 

“Tf the gang may be regarded as one of the products of the 
economic, cultural, and moral frontier in a great city, the gang 
oy, too, may be so regarded. He is often a delinquent, but this 
Hlelinquency can not be considered in most cases other than a re- 
sult of the situation complex in which he finds himself, and from 
which he can not escape. ‘There are no bad boys’ is a slogan 
Ishat has been adopted by the Boys’ Brotherhood Republic; the 
idea behind it is undoubtedly sound—that ‘bad’ boys, as defined 
YY society, are largely created by the disorganizing forces conse- 
quent upon the confused conditions where American life is in 
process of ferment and readjustment.” 


FOR PURER PLAYS 


Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, noted 
actress, who advises the young actor 
to learn another profession, “‘so that 
at any time he can stand out against 
having to play anything that is de- 
grading to him or the art he loves.” 
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ACTORS URGED TO CLEAN THE STAGE 
F AN ACTOR can’t make a living decently on the stage, he 
should change his profession, says Miss Edith Wynne 
Matthison, who has proved that a play need not be sug- 
gestive to be successful, that a decent play can be interesting, 


too. Miss Matthison was addressing the recent annual meeting 


of the American Theater Association in New York. She speaks 
with the authority of personal experience, being herself one of 
the great actresses of the day. She has appeared in Greek plays, 
in “Everyman,” in which she created the rdle; in Mysteries and 
in Shakespearian and other Elizabethan plays. She played 
Portia and Rosamund with Sir Henry Irving, and starred in 
“The Governor’s Lady” and as Queen . 
Katharine in ‘‘Henry VIII,’’*with Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree. She is now playing in 
the productions of her husband, Charles 
Rann Kennedy, the playwright. 

In her address, referred to in the New 
York press, Miss Matthison challenges the 
common argument of stage folk that they 
must give the public what it wants. ‘‘ How 
do we know what it wants if we give it only 
inferior food and withhold from it the 
chance of improving its taste?’’ she says. 
The sophisticates, in their turn, may ask: 
““Who are you to decide what is inferior 
and what is good?’”’ Which may cause the 
idealists to wonder whether they are prigs 
and Pharisees. But, asks Miss Matthison: 


“Tssuspecting yourself to be a prig or a 
Pharisee so much worse than knowing yourself 
to be apanderer? For that is what it comes 
to, if we as actors lend ourselves, our bodies, 
our immortal spirits, to feed the morbid and 
perverse elements in human nature. It is bad 
enough when we do it unknowingly, following 
like sheep the accepted sophistication of the 
hour; but if we do it against even the dim- 
mest light that may have been guiding our 
groping steps toward God, so much the 
more are we damned. Therefore my advice 
to the younger player is, that he should be 
fitted for another way of earning his living, 
so that at any time he ean stand out against 
having to play anything that is degrading 
to himself or the art he loves.”’ 


However, the saccharine play should not be substituted for 
the unclean play, says Miss Matthison, and the heresy of sup- 
posing that a play can not be both clean and supremely interest- 
Nor, she thinks, 
should the clean play necessarily mean the play that tabus sex 


ing and exciting should be guarded against. 


altogether, for— 


“Mhere are questions connected with sex that the world is 
learning to look at frankly and inquiringly, with infinite advan- 
tage to the race. But I do think that the perverse and the more 
pathological aspects of sex, especially when dealt with merely 
for prurient or ecatchpenny reasons, might be dropt—into the 
garbage-can. But there are other human interests besides sex, 
political, sociological, religious, and joy-creating, which the 
theater down all the ages has found not unworthy of dramatic 
attention nor without a public ready to receive them. Let us 
hope that our clean play that we are all striving for may mean 
something more like ‘Tolanthe,’ ‘Saint Joan,’ ‘What Every Wo- 
man Knows,’ and the beautiful work of George Kelly. 

‘A friend of mine once said to me, ‘If you have standards, you 
will shut doors.’ My experience has shown me the truth of that 
statement, but on looking back I find that I am glad those doors 
were closed—I closed them myself; because windows with won- 
derful vistas have been opened to me in their stead. Undreamed- 
of opportunities have come my way. Imagine beginning one’s 
apprenticeship with the whole gamut of the Shakespearian 
heroines, and old comedies; later, ‘Kveryman,’ the Greek plays, 
Shaw and Galsworthy; ‘Sister Beatrice,’ ‘The Piper,’ ‘Light,’ 


aa 


PIESIONARY weeks Is NEVER he cise one ware 
the Church’s Foreign Legion, whose life recently has 


been full of narrow shaves from shot and shell. ‘The 


Rev. Edmund L. Souder is stationed in Wuchang, one of the 
cities in the war-torn zone of China. In a letter to The Living 
Church (Episcopal), which was gotten out while negotiations 
for the surrender of the city were under way, Mr. Souder gives 
us a glimpse of what life there was like during the siege by Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, head of the Southern, or Cantonese, troops. 
When the firing began, Mr. Souder was stationed at the Women’s 
Hospital Compound, and he was awakened one morning to hear 

_ bullets singing overhead, with occasional ones dropping down on 
the roof, or coming inside through windows. <A spent bullet 
fell on the bed of a mother and her new-born babe, and the poor 
woman was frightened so badly that she jumped out of bed and 
ran. After that, writes the missionary, the nights were too hot 
for comfort. There was little fighting during the daytime; but 
the nights were ‘‘hideous.’’ He writes: 

“Hardly a house on the hospital compound but has bullet- 
holes in it. One bullet buried itself in the wall by Dr. Bliss’s 
bed, another came within a foot of Miss Cabot, and still another 
whizzed past Miss Ravenel. Many have come right into the 
hospital, some well spent without much force, but others traveling 
at a pretty fast pace! Two of the hospital servants have been 
wounded, fortunately not badly. The worst on the nerves are 
the shells! One to-day burst so close to the hospital that it 
shook the glass in the windows, smashed a house, and killed a 
person right next door. 

“Over on Boone Compound, where about 2,000 people are 
refugeeing, bullets have also been flying pretty thick. Dr. 
Sherman got one through his door, Mr. Miller and Mr. Kemp 
both have several in their house; one or two have ‘zipt’ by very 
close to various people, but again so far all are safe. The most 
wonderful deliverance from death so far was when a large shell 
struck the Boone Library, in which were a lot of women and 
children refugees. It plowed a great hole through the wall a 
foot thick, and then burst. Pieces buried themselves in the 
ceiling, and scattered all over the hall. One piece dug way into 
a great wooden girder, one went through six different books in a 
stack, two or three pieces flew within an inch or two of the heads 
of some of the people sitting there, and yet not one soul was 
touched!”’ 

The bombardment started on a Wednesday. On the Saturday 
following great fires outside the two city gates betokened that 
hundreds of poor and innocent people were homeless and helpless. 
Within the hospital chapel services were conducted as usual next 
morning. And here was a thing to ponder. ‘‘Christian”’ civili- 

zation had given to China this hospital to save life and it had 
given the very guns which were then destroying life. And, 
thinking on this, Mr. Souder prays: ‘‘May God forgive us, and 
make us determined to redouble our efforts to reveal to all the 
world Him who is the Prince of Peace.”’ 

A month after Mr. Souder’s letter was written, Wuchang 
capitulated to General Chiang, and, with the upper Yangtze 
in his control, the successor of Sun Yat Sen turned toward the 
great port of Shanghai, and it is assumed that the missionaries 
in Wuchang are now safe. 


ar Edison says: “ ef in the 
extent depends upon our definition of soul. It 
about the human soul, we mean the intelligence, we m 
that, if there i is any evidence on one side or the other, we 
consideration by the scientific mind, it is in favor of the 
of immortality.” The interview has attracted editorial attentio 
in which there is little surprize that the great inventor in § 
declining years should turn from his skepticism to faith, 
tho that faith is not as clearly pronounced and defined as 
of most believers. At seventy-nine, observes the Milwa ke 
Journal, Mr. Edison has the faith, or is very close to the faitk 
that man is a child of immortality. ‘‘Perhaps the very f act 
that his experience is common to that of most men—an increas 
ing faith in the God of aps as winter comes on—is further evi- 
dence that man lives again.” : 
There are really no data on the subject, says Mr. Edison in his 
latest interview with Mr. Marshall, “‘ but all we have—eve 
—favors the idea of what religionists call ‘the hereafter.’ Scien e 
if it ever learns the facts, probably will find another and more 
definite descriptive term.” Mr. Edison is still the scientist, 
who has tested and proved new ideas in his laboratory. But not 
so with the theory of an immortal soul. ‘The soul,’’ he says, 
“apparently is not something to be analyzed by chemists or 
weighed in the scales, or photographed, or recorded by any 
instruments whatever. . . . But the theory of soul immortality 
is not necessarily shocking to developed intelligence of the sort 
which men eall practical.” Mr. Edison observes that Sequoia 
trees have lived 4,000 years, which is 3,900 years nearer to 
immortality than human life attains, except in rare instances. 
So, he reasons: ‘‘If the life of the Sequoia can extend itself thus 
into the centuries, shall we put a limit on it, saying when those 
redwood trees must die? And if that life ean live on thus, with 
the suggestion of indefinite existence, why not other life, for 
instance, that of the human being, in one manifestation or the 
other, physical or mental—the latter term being used in this 
instance as including spiritual?” 
Mr. Edison urges on religious teachers “‘ to pile up the evidence 


and to make it the sort of evidence which no fool, skeptie ean 


demolish.’? For— 


“The moment that the working, intellectual religionists show 
that there are fifty-two points of evidence for immortality 
contrasted with forty-eight points against it, that moment the 
fact (not theory, mind you, or mere faith, or anything but fact) 
will be accepted by all men. To-day the preponderance of 
probability very greatly favors belief in the immortality of the 
intelligence, or soul, of man. In the meantime, let the reformed, 
reconstituted and reenlightened church teach everything that 
can be proved about things spiritual and then devote its efforts 
to imparting to its congregations convictions as to the primary 
necessity for beauty, honesty, and health. These things 
include everything really worth while. They depend on these 
relationships and reactions of life to environment which I have 
mentioned, and are very interesting things to delveinto. Nothing 
should be based upon belief which is not in its turn based upon 
truth.” 


“Mr. Edison in coming into the light,” observes the Raleigh 
News and Observer. ‘He is growing old and his new conception 
is proof of the words, ‘At evening time there shall be light.’ ”’ 
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Just the 
thing for that 
one-~dish 
luncheon 
or supper! 


How puzzling it often is to 
know the right thing for luncheon 
or supper! You want—and 
need—food that will stay by 
you and nourish you. But you 
frequently rebel at the thought 
of a number of different dishes. 


For such troublesome meals, 
how TEMPTING and 
SATISFYING Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup is! 
We blend the best with careful pains 
In skillful combination 
And every single can contains 
Our business reputation. 


And the best of it is, it’s 
already prepared and cooked for 
you, ready to serve in a moment 
or two—SO EASY AND SO 
CONVENIENT! 


Fifteen fine garden vegetables. 
Invigorating beef broth. 
Strength-giving cereals. 
Appetizing herbs and seasoning. 
Thousands consider it A MEAL! 
And it is a generous part of any 
dinner. 


To taste this soup at its very 
best, add the water COLD, bring 
to the boiling point, and allow to 
simmer. Serve piping HOT! 


32 ingredients 


12 cents a can 


CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 
A 


CAMDEN, N.WJ., U.S 


evr ATOR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 


WITH 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


ORE than eighty-six years have 
passed over the head of Thomas 
Hardy, believed by many critics to rank 
first among living English novelists and 
high up on the roster of modern poets, as 
well. His age gives a particular appeal to 
this selection from his ‘‘ Collected Poems,” 
published by Macmillan (New York): 


AFTERWARDS 


By Tuomas Harpy 


When the Present has latched its postern behind 
my tremulous stay, 
And the May month flaps its glad green leaves 
like wings, 
Delicate-filmed as new-spun silk, will the neigh- 
bors say, 
“He was a man who used to notice such things? ”’ 


If it be in the dusk when, like an eyelid’s soundless 


blink, 
The dewfall-hawk comes crossing the shades to 
alight 
Upon the wind-warped upland thorn, a gazer 
may think, 


“To him this must have been a familiar sight:’’ 


If I pass during some nocturnal blackness, mothy 
and warm, 
When the hedgehog travels furtively over 
the lawn, 
One may say, ‘‘He strove that such innocent 
creatures should come to no harm, 
But he could do little for them; and now he is 
gone.”’ 


If, when hearing that I have been stilled at last, 
they stand at the door, 
Watching the full-starred heavens that winter 
sees, 
Will this thought rise on those who will meet my 
face no more, 
“He was one who had an eye for such mysteries? ”’ 


And will any say when my bell of quittance is 
heard in the gloom, 
And a crossing breeze cuts a pause in its out- 
rollings, 
Till they rise again, as they were a new bell’s boom, 
“He hears it not now, but used to notice such 
things? ’’ 


A toucH of the same sort of devout 
Pantheism which appears in the poetry 
of Tennyson and Bryant distinguishes the 
following poem from The Christian Herald: 


RECOGNITION 


By Marcarer SAnasTer 


Out of my need you come to me, O Father, 
Not as a Spirit, gazing from on high, 

Not as a wraith, gigantic in its outlines, 
Waiting against the tumult of the sky! 
Father, you come to me in threads of music, 

And in the blessedness of whispered mirth, 
And in the fragrance of frail garden flowers, 
When summer lies across the drowsy earth! 


Out of my need you come to me, O Father, 
When I can scarcely see the path ahead 

It is your Hand that turns the sky, at evening, 
Into a sea of throbbing, pulsing red— 

It is your call that sounds across the marshes, 
It is your smile that touches fields of grain, 

Painting them with pale gold—it is your nearness 
That makes me see new beauty, after pain! 


Out of my need you come to me, O Father— 
Not as a presence vast and great and still, 

But as the purple mist that clings, each morning 
To the slim summit of a pine-crowned hill, 

Not as a vague and awful power that urges, 
Urges and prods and hurries me along- 

3ut as a Hand that paints a lovely picture, 
But as a Voice that sings a tender song! 


THERE is poignancy in this clear-cut little | The wind that stirs the branches—'tis blowing 


poem from The American Poetry Magazine, 
of Milwaukee: 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


By Criara Maxweii Tarr 


I am a widow, but not in black; 

I’m edging into gray 

With a touch of mauve. It’s three years now 
Since Danny went away. 
Three years asleep . . . 
The closing of a day. 


he who deplored 


I carry my face about with me 

Just where a real face ought to be; 

My eyes are shadowed, hair gone gray— 
Quite interesting, they say. 

I eat, I sleep, I have no care, 

I’m free to go most anywhere; 

I talk of this, I laugh at that; 

A man or two has called and sat 

Even in Danny’s chair. 


I never cry 

(Well . . . why should I?) 

I am, they tell me, game. 

I take whatever’s handed me— 
An illness or a legacy 

Or a slice of lemon with my tea— 
They’re just about the same. 


But I’ve a funny theory 

Which I'll confide to you;— 

I sometimes get it in my head 

That I am sleeping in Danny’s stead, 
That he’s alive and I am dead .. . 
It’s all in the point of view. 


Wuat land has been sung with more 
melody and devotion than Ireland? The 
following poem, by a poet known both in 
this country and in her own, is from The 
Trish Statesman of Dublin: 


IRELAND LONG AGO 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


The smell of the wet earth after the heavy rain 
Reminds me of Ireland long ago, 
When silver mists were rising from off an emerald 
plain 
In darling Ireland long ago, 
When the grass so green and silken was higher 
than your knee; 
And every bud and blossom was full of the honey 
bee, 
And the sap was running lusty in many a bush and 
tree 
In darling Ireland long ago. 


The breath of the full earth after the bitter drought 
Reminds me of Ireland long 
When amber streams 
hawthorn was out 
In darling Ireland long ago. 
When the mountains stood up purple, 
the 
And there wasn't a thrush or 
his praise aloud, 
And the trees drip-dripped with silver 
heavy heads were bowed 
In darling Ireland long ago 


ago, 


were running and the 


wrapped in 
wisps of cloud, 
a blackbird but sang 


till their 


The thirsty mouths all drinking that 


were so 
parched and dry 
Remind me of Treland long ago, 
When the foggy dew was raining and the corn 


it was high; 
In darling Ireland long ago, 
When the meadows ran like rivers and the colleen’s 


curls were wet 


| And the dew hung on her lashes and her cheek was 


cold and sweet; 
The wind of early morning I’m not forgetting yet 
In darling Ireland long ago. 


| lowing 


from the west— 
Reminds me of Ireland long ago, a 
When my heart was warm and amen as a young 
bird in the nest 
-In darling Ireland long ago. 

’Tis she goes crying softly like a thing of little ease, 
Only to be a child again beside my father’s knees, 
And coming home of evening to his fond smile and 

his kiss, 
In darling Ireland long ago. 


Tue following little poem, discovered 
and reprinted by the poetry editor of the 
New York World, is credited to The Circle. 
The writer deals with an idea often poetized 
before, but seldom so well exprest: 


THE JESTER, TO HIS AUDIENCE 


By Jamie Sexton Hotme 


I stand before you, friends, to-night 
With paint and powder, cap, and bell. 
My face is daubed with red and white, 
Like any clown’s; and who can tell, 
Behind the mask I wear so well, 

What I may know of heaven or hell? 

I am not different from you— 

You go in mask and motley, too! 


You, too, go masked, no less than TI, 
With fear and courage, hate and pride. 
Behind their deep disguise you hide— 
Like me—to love and live and die. 
Not mine alone the tinseled hall, 

Not mine alone the jester’s art. 

Your life is but a costume ball 

In which each mummer plays his part. 


What if, amid the gayest rout, 

A Voice should suddenly cry out, 
““Unmask!’’ What ifa Hand should tear 
The flimsy trappings that we wear? 
Where would the throng of revelers be? 
Shuddering, I think, you all would flee, 
Or, trapped, would stand aghast and stare 
At faces pitiful and bare. 


Tue London Mercury presents the fol- 
poetical appreciation of a pic- 
turesque corner of these United States: 


THE TOW-PATH, PRINCETON, N. J. 
By Epwarp STEErse 


Coming from work, the laborers each day 
Tread the slim pathway by the canal’s brink: 
And whether they go stupidly, or think, 


I know not; but they go, shambling and gray. 


Now it is autumn, and the banks are gay 
With color, a more lovely place is not 

For linking of things new or half forgot, 
In quiet ranks of thought in long array, 


I with a friend upon the bankside go, 

Where ivy, nettles, and the sweet grass grow, 

And see still waters mirroring still meads 

Where cattle stand and munch the water-weeds: 
Breathing the peace of meadows, we go on 

And see the beauty where the sun has shone, 
The low and broken banks still showing green, 
The cedars that stand upright, elms that lean 
Their long arms to the water, and grow there 
Downward, slender and graceful as in air. 


But_ whether the workmen going to and fro 
Think as do I and my more thoughtful friend, 
Or whether as beasts of burden they must wend 
Their way on the still banks, I do not know. 


Only, they walk, shamblingly, and gray; 

Yet one we lately met who little sap 

Of life had in him, smiled and touched his cap, 
Stepped out from the cramped path, and said, 
“Good day.” 
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N executive head 
of a great paper 
company wrote this in 
closing with us a con- 
tract to supply his 
plant lubrication needs 
for the next 12 months. 
He faced the com- © 
mon problem of all pa- 
per makers: to keep 
production flow mov- 
ing uninterrupted; to 
keep down costs to a 
minimum. 

“We are putting it up to you to supply 
the oil which is needed in each 
case. 

‘We will cooperate with you, endeav- 
oring to keep records of our oil 
costs per ton of paper, and we will 
carry out your suggestions as to 
applying the oil. 

“Then, if the oils do not work prop- 
erly, we will know just where 
to turn to find the reason.”’ 

The italics are ours. 

We stress them because they epito- 
mize the oil problem present in every 
plant. 


har DC ON 
—The unseen enemy 
of production in 
your plant 
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e are washing our hands of all 
il troubles” 


Keeping production 
moving at a _ proper 
cost implies smooth- 
running machinery 
which, in turn, calls for 


1. Thet correct “-— oi! 
needed in each 
case; 


2. The best means of 
applying the oil; 


and 
3. Knowing where to 
\. turn to find the 


reason if results 
fail to meet the rigorous production 
requirements of today. 

Uninterrupted production at a faster 
gait is the immediate goal of industry; 
effective lubrication is an_ essential 
means to the end. 

Industrial wastes are now so gener- 
ally under executive scrutiny that the 
Vacuum Oil Company does not hesitate 
to assume the responsibility for the 
effective lubrication of any plant in 
which the recommendations of its en- 
gineers are carried out. 

Send for us to call and discuss the 
matter. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


Lubri cating Oils 


Or 


Plant Lubrication 


A QUEEN’S AMONG US TAKING NOTES 


sc HERE ARE THE REPORTERS?” The speaker 

was Queen Marie, of Roumania—‘‘a journalist, 

a thoroughly modern journalist—and the first queen- 
journalist of modern Europe.’’ She had just arrived at the 
Paris Peace Conference, where statesmen were ‘“‘dividing the 
spoils of war and drawing new 
boundary lines, Roumania’s 
included.”? Other queens had 
come to Paris in those first 
days of peace, relates a writer 
in The New Republic. ‘Other 
queens had ridden through the 
streets, and bowed to the 
crowds, and smirked, and, 
overcome by the warmth of 
their reception, retired to their 
chambers.”’ But only Marie, 
it appears, wished to know, 
‘““Where are the reporters?” 
And she received them in a 
multitude—‘‘foreign and do- 
mestic, highbrow and low- 
brow, Americans and Argen- 
tines, Japanese and Siamese, 
asking no more than that they 
be reporters of the news, people 
who were telling other people 
(by the hundred thousand) 
what was happening in Paris 
to everybody’s claims, Rou- 
mania’s included.’’ And, of 
course, continues the chronicler 
—Charles Merz—she “‘ bowled 
They found Rou- 
irresis- 


them over.” 
mania’s Queen quite 
tible, and ‘‘next morning the 
press of twenty nations paid its 
tribute.’ We are reminded 
that ‘‘in America the feature- 
writers had a Roman holiday,” 
and even the Associated Press, 
‘which does its best to be un- 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


AT THE HEAD QF 


As Honorary Colonel of the 
Cavalry—Queen Marie plays a congenial rdle, and wears her dashing 
uniform like a huzzar to the manner born. 


? 


enthusiastic,’’ spread itself up- 
on this gracious, democratic 
lady, ‘‘ whose beauty enhances 
the charm of her forceful per- 
sonality.” Following which, ‘‘Roumania’s claims, languishing 
all winter, picked up suddenly in the news.’’ And something 
like an echo of that achievement, and a confirmation of the 
Queen’s éclat as a journalist, seems to lurk in a Washington 
dispateh telling of Queen Marie’s noble refusal, on her American 
She 


provided,’ we read in the New York Hvening Post, which adds: 


tour, to use French soap. ‘fasked that American soap be 


‘‘T want to use everything American while I am in America,” 
she told one of the attachés. Already she is asking for apple-pie 


and American oysters.” 


While the American public’s furore of interest and curiosity 
over our royal guest has evoked a certain amount of irony from 
eynical commentators both here and abroad, the majority of our 
people have shown themselves content to accept Queen Marie 
a romantic, famous and admirable figure, 


at her face value as 


dominating the passing show for the time being; and for this 


HER 


“Queen's Own" 


instinctive attitude they find encouragement in the parting 
words of Lady Astor, at the conclusion of her recent visit. As 


we read in the New York World: 


“No woman in all Europe,’’ Lady Astor said, “‘has a better 
war record than Queen Marie. She showed the greatest courage, 
tenderness, and devotion. Do 
you know that she went into 
places where nobody else would 
go—into leprous buildings and 
villages filled with: influenza, 
where the dead were piled high 
and people dying of disease, and 
others were afraid to enter? 

‘“‘What she did is amazing; 
but in all her writings which 
are read in America she never 
spoke of these accomplish- 
ments. She has never written 
a great story about it—merely 
faney things. 

“She has the blood of all the 
Czars in her veins, and is a 
courageous and powerful wo- 
man of great charm. She is 
like a warm fire when you go 
into aroom. There is nothing 
small ‘or mean about her, and 
she is like Catherine the Great. 
Every one about her loves 
her.”’ 


From which point of view it 
is possible to condone an eager 
public interest in the Queen’s 
pilgrimage and everything con- 
nected with it, including the 
““permanent wave” 
eured in Paris, the embrace she 


she pro- 


bestowed upon her errant son, 
Prince Carol, and day-by-day 
accounts of what she said, what 
she did, what 
what she ate—100 per cent. 


she wore and 


American food, by the way— 
on the voyage. Of her recep- 
tion in New York, The World 
tells us that it was ‘‘the most 


PET REGIMENT 


the Fourth Roumanian . . = 
elaborate in the history of this 


eity.”’ And here’s the proof: 


There were more police in 
line: 592 patrolmen (twelve 
mounted, thirty on motor-eycles), forty-six sergeants, thirty-nine 
lieutenants, nine captains and three inspectors. There were 
more fire-boats—three—spouting water for her entertainment. 
The Reception Committee never was more carefully selected or 
more uniformly attired: only the dark laequer canes being for- 
gotten, and Ira Nelson Morris being without the specified gray 
eravat. 

But the rain persisted. It held the street crowds to a thin 
curbstone line and dampened their enthusiasm, so the few huzzahs 
keeping pace with the Queen’s ear in the procession up Broad- 
way seemed like the slow fizzling of a wet fuse. 

The Queen’s reception was, in a word, a flop. Only the Queen 
herself saved it from being a dismal affair from beginning to end. 

It was she, who, over the grave head-shakings of her resplen- 
dent staff, prest forward to the open window of the pilot-house 
of the reception boat, Macom, on its way up the bay from Quar- 
antine. Already she had spoken briefly to reporters and posed 
for photographers aboard the Leviathan, and the men who sur- 
rounded her felt that was a royal plenty. 

But other reporters and other photographers waited in the 
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EIR JUDGEMEN 
STANDS CONFIRME 


aaa no favors 
Fears no road 


Mrererd 


i 


The car illustrated above 
is the DeLuxe Roadster, 
priced $975 at Lansing. 


The car illustrated above 
is the New Landau, 
priced $1190 at Lansing. 


Even more significant than the 
persistent spread of Oldsmobile 
popularity is the evident eagerness 
of Oldsmobile owners to voice their 


praise in no uncertain terms. 


Attracted to the Oldsmobile, per- 
haps by some one outstanding fea- 
ture, they discover, as the months 
and miles roll by, an overflowing 
measure of all those qualities which 


contribute to enduring satisfaction. 


Here is brilliant beauty, coupled 


with extraordinary riding comfort 


OLDSMOBILE 


and handling ease. Here is sparkling 
performance, enhanced by thrifty 
operation. Here are stamina, endur- 
ance, and the ability to absorb road 
punishment. 


Why shouldn’t they voice their 
satisfaction—those thousands and 
thousands of owners who made 
the year just past the greatest in 
Oldsmobile history? Oldsmobile 
gratifies their finer tastes, satisfies 
their every need. Their expecta- 
tions are more than realized. Their 


judgement stands confirmed 


product of GENERAL Moor; 


DD Eh. Am 
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rain on the open forward deck of the Macom to see and talk with. 
her. She leaned out the window, smiled with the curiously set 


spread of her lips which is always at her command, and said: 
“Here I am.” 
Thereupon something close to the following dialog took place: 


COMPANY’S HERE! 
—Sykes in the New York Evening Post. 


The Queen— ‘“‘T understand you couldn’t get on the big ship. 
I’m so sorry. 

Reporters—‘‘ Do you intend to go to California?” 

“Yes, indeed.”’ 

“Palm Beach?” 

““T hope so; but there are so 
many things to see, and I want 
to see hem all, particularly 
your organizations—you are great 
organizers—and the work your 
women are doing.” 

‘“We understand you are the 
most energetic woman in Europe.”’ 

“Oh, no, not especially. I’m 
not like the American women. 
They are the most energetic in 
the world. But I’m happy to 
come to you all, and I hope you'll 
like me.”’ 

“Will you take reporters with 
you on your Western trip?” 

““Oh, there are so many of you. 
But I should like to, it would be 
interesting to have you. But that 
is for those who are planning my 
trip to say. I think they’ll have 
to have ten trains to take you 
all.” 

“The 
icans are much alike, aren’t they 

She shook her head slowly, and 
smiled again. 


Roumanians and eae 


yee 


“You’re so efficient. Of course 

we're much slower, but ours is a 

lovely country.” 
“Will you see Yellowstone 

Park?” 
“No, ’'m afraid I’m too late for apoteoy, Vidal orld 

that.” BRAVING THE 
“The Grand Canyon?’ With a numerous police escort 
“Yes, I hope so. I hear your 

falls are so wonderful. Tell me 

about them. Am I too late to 


~ 


see the beautiful colors, the reds and yellows? I hope you do 
‘disappoint me with your beautiful trees.” 


Questioned about her interest in American literature, she said 


“T like to read your Western stories. They are so exciting. 
Of course, it isn’t like that any more, I understand, but they ar 
particularly nice to read when one is tired. And I like social 
books, too. And I have read a book by Mr. Ford.” é 

- At this point the one question which State Department official 
and her social advisers had hoped-to avoid, intruded. It related — 
to her eldest son, Carol, who renounced his right to the throne — 
and ran away from Bucharest with a woman other than his wife. — 

“Will you take Prince Carol back to Roumania with you?” ; 
the question was. Se 

The answer came promptly, nor did she change expression: 

“No, I’m afraid not right away,” she said. ‘‘He has made 
a great mistake with his life and must take his punishment like 
any one else, Prince or no Prince. But I hope he will one day.’ 

‘Does the Princess Ileana help you with your writings? The 
radio has said she wanted a typewriter.” 

The Queen smiled at her young daughter, who stood beside 
her. 

“She spells too badly,” said the Queen. 

** Are you going to write your memoirs?” 

“T should like to, but I fear you’ll all keep me much too busy.” 

Thereupon the interview ended, to be followed by a casual, 
easy conversation as the Macom pushed closer to the buildings — 
of Manhattan, shadowed in mist and rain. The Queen, her 
straight-backed, pleasant-looking daughter, Princess Ileana, and 
her sallow, long-faced young son, Prince Nicholas, remained 
looking out the open windows of the pilot-house. All were 
genuinely interested and excited, apparently, by their approach 
to the largest city in the world. 


oT 


Here the World man plucks up courage to deseribe the much- 
described Queen without a trace of heroics: 


The Queen is a tall, robust woman of even features and direct 
manner. Beautiful she is not, in the opinion of this reporter, on 
any standards except, perhaps, those of royalty. Her hair— 
that is, as much of it as could be seen from under her small cloth- 
of-gold hat, which covered her ears—is light yellow, almost the 
golden it has been described. Her eyes are of a pale, expression- 
less blue. Her mouth is large, her nose one her chin deli- 
cately molded. ; 

Only her skin betrays her fifty years of age. She uses no 
make-up, except the carmine rouge on her lips, and faint lines 


BROADWAY BARRAGE OF OFFICE STATIONERY 


the Queen of Roumania is being driven from the waterfront to the CG ity 


Hall to receive the official compliments of the occasion, while the financial district showers her with ticker 


tape and other impromptu confetti. 


Allsteel Office 
Equipment 
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Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 

Tables 
Shelving 
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Storage Cabinets 
Document Files 
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Handsome Allsteel desks | 
that last a lifetime 


Office of the Librarian, News & Sentinel, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


—and that cost no more than 
ordinary desks + +1444 5 


HEN you buy a new desk, there are 

three essentials to consider. One 
is appearance. Another is durability. The 
third is price. 
Compare GF Allsteel desks with other 
desks in all of these respects. Their greater 
beauty is apparent to anyone. Graceful 
lines—deep, rich finish —Velvoleum tops, 
banded with polished bronze—bronze feet. 


And they are durable as only steel itself can be. 
Proof against cuts, nicks, mars. Handles that 
can’t pull loose. Drawers thatwork smoothly 
—silently, because steel can’t swell or warp. 
Baked enamel finish that endures a life-time 
without discoloring or chipping. 


As to price—tremendous production has 

decreased the cost. Today you pay no more 

for Allsteel desks than for ordinary desks. 
The coupon below will bring you complete 
information on these modern desks. Send it. 


‘THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio; Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
¢ + + Branches and dealers in all principal cities 


ATTACH THIS COUPON 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the Allsteel Desk 
catalog, 


== States 
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are visible about her eyes and mouth where the flesh no longer 
is firm. 
“T don’t feel any the worse for my fifty years,” 
if you say half a century, I feel very much older.” 
Her fifty-first birthday will be October 29, the eae which 
She answered all questions readily, seem- 


she said, ‘‘but 


caused her comment. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


“A CAT MAY LOOK AT A KING,” SO—— 


Surely a crowd may look at a queen, even if it has to do a little burglarizing to obtain a view of 
Enterprising members of New York’s welcoming throng are here seen stealing an entrance 
to the City Hall during Queen Marie’s reception—only to be thrown out again. 


her. 


ingly surer of herself and her audience than were the various 
officials behind her. Only one question seemed to bewilder her 
a little. It was whether she had learned a royal way for eating 
corn on the cob. Twice she had it asked, but finally gave up 
trying to understand and responded: 

“No, no. I like to eat a little bit of everything. 


” 


As Marie was an English Prineess, daughter of Queen Victoria’s 
second son, the Duke of Edinburgh—England’s “‘Sailor Prince”’ 
of the Victorian era—it is not surprizing to 
learn that she speaks English “‘ with unfail- 
ing grammatical accuracy.’ She is fur- 
ther quoted: 


‘“You know why I have come here. I’ve 
come to see and thank you all for all you 
have done, not only for my country, but 
for all other countries. I hope you will all 
take me to your hearts, as I have taken 
you to mine. I come to see all and not 
any special person. I know what America 


represents to the world. I am _ very 
pleased to see you all together. I knew 
about your coming on board the boat. 


I have been waiting for this moment.” 

“What do you think of the skyline?”’ 
asked a young woman. 

The Queen looked puzzled momen- 
tarily; the Leviathan was anchored miles 
from the city, and the skyline hidden be- 
hind mist and rain. Then she replied: 


‘T haven’t seen much of it yet. I got 
up early this morning and saw the sun. 
I couldn’t sleep, I was so excited. So I 


took up my pen, as I always have plenty 
to write.” 

‘Do you intend to write 

‘T will try to write, of course, as I must 
write home to my people, who are depend- 
ing on hearing from me.”’ 

Thereupon, as if in explanation of her 
writing of articles for publication by news- 
papers, she said this would be easier for her 
than giving She 
praised the Hartley, its commander, 
who was later to kiss her hand as she left the vessel. 

In response to a question as to her greatest 
ica, the Queen told the reporters: 

“I am interest 


here?”’ 


Coming up the 
Princess Ileana 


interviews. 
Leviathan and Commodore 


numerous 


interest in Amer- 


ed in art and a great lover of all things beautiful. 


ROYAL 


bay on the 


~ 


Iam particularly interested in the position of women in A 
and their work for world peace. We've all had enough of y 
haven’t we? I am confident that women will end all wa 
they do not quarrel among themselves.” 

“How seriously do you take the clothes or marvelous 
robe reports say you are bringing with you?”’ 

“T don’t think I take my wardrobe 
ously. I certainly do not spend the 
tastic sums on my clothes which have 
reported. Of course, I do like clothes.’ 

‘Did you like the American cuisine?” 

““Didn’t I?” replied the Queen laughi 
““T enjoyed it immensely.” 

‘‘How many buckwheat cakes did von 
eat?” 3 ; 

‘“‘One at a time,’ was her reply. 

She closed the interview with a slit 
wave of her hand and the words: 

‘‘T am glad to have seen you all and | 
hope you will believe I am your 
friend.”’ 

Another question caught her as she 
turning to go. 

‘“‘Would you be willing, Your Majesty 
to have your son or daughter marry a 
American?” 

She raised both her hands in a costume 
of mock dismay. 

‘“‘They’re much too young,” she said, 
“to think of that.” 

“Will you play i in the movies? 

“T am not going to play in any motion- 
pictures,” she concluded. 

It was as she drew close to Manhatta: 
on the Macom that the Queen became ft 
interviewer. 

“The buildings look Egyptian,” she 
said, ‘‘as if the Pharaohs had built them. 
What do the people in the streets look like from them?” 

‘Like ants,’’ said a bystander promptly. 

The buildings became clearer in outline. 

“They look more friendly than I had thought they would,” 
she said. And, seeing the spouting fireboats, she ejaculated: 

“Tsn’t that nice? I’d like to have them for my garden. 
Wouldn’t Michael like them?” (Michael is her grandson by 
Prince Carol’s royal marriage.) 

And then came the business of going ashore in the rain. 


9.) 
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SMILES FOR THE CELEBRATED SKYLINE 


official tug, the Queen and her two children—Prince Nicholas and 


evinced a lively interest in the tall buildings and the Statue of Liberty. 


SS 


Like other noted arrivals, from Marshals of France 
Her 


with its accompaniment of curiosity, cheers, and a rain of ticker- 


to Channel 


swimmers, Majesty was treated to a ride up Broadway, 


tape and torn paper from sky-scraper windows. Following which 
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THE CHRYSLER principle is 


D give clear evidence of being beyond com- 
parison—and that evidence is plain and 
mistakable in the Chrysler “60”. 


a 


Chrysler “60” is supplyingone miles and more per hour. 
of the four great markets into 
which the total motor car de- 


mand is divided. 
It was planned by Walter P. 


That, in turn, is an index of its 
characteristically sound design 
andconstruction-fortheChry- 
sler“60”doesnotmerelydeliver 


Chrysler and his engineers to 
deserve—by plainly giving 
greater value—the greater pro- 
portion of that market. 


Like all Chrysler cars, the “60” 
was given outstanding quali- 
ties unusual in cars of its type 


60 miles and more per hour in 
spurts, but if need be would do 
so for days, weeks and months, 


New elements of power, new 
elements of speed, new ele- 
ments of instant and easy 
obedience to the steering 


and class. 

The Chrysler princi- 
ple is to give clear evi- 
denceby performance 
and long life, of being 
beyond comparison— 
and that evidence is 
plain and unmistak- 
able in the Chrysler 
ety. 

Itis unusual inits class 
in that its model num- 
ber, Chrysler ‘60’, 
means literally sixty 


Gon a” ao 
Chrysler performance,longlife 
and quality. Roomy, luxurious 
bodies with beautiful mohair 
upholstery in enclosed models. 
Attractive new color harmon- 
ies. Sixty miles,and more, per 
hour. Lightning acceleration. 
Amazing economy of 22 miles 
to the gallon. Characteristic 
Chrysler smartness and beauty. 
Phenomenalriding ease. Chry- 
sler four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes. Oii- filter and air- 
cleaner. Full pressure lubrica- 
tion. Seven-bearing crankshaft. 
Impulse neutralizer. Manifold 
heat control. Road levelizers, 
frontand rear. The newlighter 
six Chrysler ‘‘60” is the Llowest- 
priced Six ever built which 
combines all these fine car 
features, 


—- 


i 


wheel, new elements 
of smartness, have 
been brought into the 
class now led by the 
Chrysler “60”. 


These qualities and 
qualifications are so 
marked thattheChry- 
sler “60” as acar, and 
its prices as a medium 
of value, proclaim 
themselves untouch- 
ed and unapproached 
by any rivalry. 


Five body styles, priced from *1075 to °1245 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CORPORATION, 
CANADA, LIMITED, 
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came a reception in the City Hall, where Mayor Walker pre- 
sented the royal visitor with a medal and a scroll of welcome. 
And here Queen Marie availed herself of an opportunity to ad- 
dress an immense audience by radio. This is what she confided 
to the microphone: : ce : 
**T really do not know with what words I can thank you all for 


this wonderful reception. It has been for many years my great 
dream to come to your wonderful country. Now that I have put 


my foot upon your ground, that [ have entered your great city, ° 


it seems to me almost incredible. 

“Already on your wonderful ship the Leviathan, I felt so at 
home. I was received there with a welcome I shall never forget. 
It prepared me in a way for the welcome I am receiving now 
from your streets, but I did not expect that it would be as won- 
derful as it is. I saw in 
all faces a real pleasure 
to see me among you, 
and I ean only say that 
my pleasure is as big as 
yours, if not larger and 
bigger still. 

“‘T am very happy to 
hear you speak with such 
love of my Roumanians, 
whom I have come here 
to see as well as you all. 
We certainly have made 
our country larger. God 
was very good to us, and 
I hope that we are 
worthy of carrying on a 
work which we believe in. 

“His Majesty the 
King would have loved 
to come with me; but he 
is necessary in his own 
country, and as he knew j] 
that many American é 
hearts beat for his wife, Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
he told me that I could 
come myself to tell you 
that he as well as I love 
and trust the American 
people. 

“*T can not say all that 
I hope to see here in your big country, but I know all that you can 
teach old Europe. It is a greeting from the whole of Europe 
that I bring you, because I think that both Europe and America 
must stretch out hands one toward the other, and that great force 
of love which the world ought to be full of will perhaps be brought 
over to you a little bit through me. If I can do anything to make 
the world in general feel that we have entered a time of peace, | 
will feel that my visit to you will not have been in vain. 

“T have an enormous and great admiration for the women of 
America. I know what they count for. I know what they mean. 
I know what they have done and it is to them also that I tall 
with all my heart. I hope they will have the feelings for me that I 
have for them. 

‘Tam really too full of emotion to say much more at this mo- 
ment, because I did not prepare any speech. The only thing 
that I can say is, I thank you for your welcome and I hope that 
you will take me up in your hearts as I already feel that you are 
in mine.”’ 


While the royal party entrained for Washington, the Socialists 
of New York bestirred themselves in protest against the polite- 
ness of Queen Marie’s reception. Justice Jacob Panken, Socialist 
candidate for Governor, ‘‘roundly denounced officials of the city, 
State and nation for what he termed their ‘undue zest in grovel- 


ing before the Queen,’’’ and fiery speeches were delivered at an 


open-air meeting, of which we read: 


The chief grievances exprest at the meeting were the alleged 
imprisonment and torture of 2,500 political prisoners in Rou- 
mania. It also was asserted that the Queen’s real purpose in 
coming was to obtain capital to aid Roumania in completing her 
forcible domination of Bessarabia, with the ultimate purpose of 
allowing American oil interests to gain an advantage over British 
competitors in the adjoining oil-fields in Southern Russia. 

The meeting adopted a resolution condemning the Queen as 
representing a government which persecuted workers and 
peasants, and censuring the Government of the United States 
for welcoming her to this country. 


THREE QUEENS BEAT ALMOST ANYTHING IN SIGHT 


“The Mother-in-Law of the Balkans’’ is here portrayed with her daughters, (Queen 
Marie, of Jugoslavia (left), and Queen Elizabeth, of Greece (now in exile). 


_ In marked contrast to the Socialist indignation was the s 
of a feminine episode thus described by the New York Times: 


Scores of women decided yesterday that altho they had had 
stand outside the City Hall during the welcoming ceremony 
Queen Marie, they could at least sit in the chair a Queen | 
sat in. ‘ 

For more than an hour they had waited in City Hall ] 
while silk-hatted officials swept up to the entrance in 
limousines, and while lucky ticket-holders filed in to see Q 
Marie receive the freedom of the city from Mayor Walker. a 
the color and pageantry were indoors; drab, gray crowds and 
colorless radio broadcasting were the lot of those who stood out- 
side in the park. on 

As soon as the Queen and the ticket-holders had gone, however, 
many of the patient watchers filed into the building, eager to see 
the beautiful old City 
Hall as a Queen had seen 
it. They climbed the 
graceful circular staircase 
to the second floor and 
poked their heads into 
the Aldermanic Chamber 
to see the flowers, the flags 
and the gilded chairs. — 

In the middle of the 
platform stood an empty 
black chair, surrounded 
by rows of empty gilded 
seats. Ordinarily this 
chair is used by Joseph 
V. McKee when he 
presides over the meet- 
ings of the Board of 
Aldermen. But yester- 
day it was used by a 
Queen. One woman saw 
it and had an idea. 

“The Queen sat in 
that chair,”’ she said. 
“T think I'll sit in it, 
too.”’ Brushing past 
two astonished police- 
men who had remained 
in the hall, she sat in 
the chair, looked around 
her and arose, beaming. 
The idea caught hold, and a line of women began marching 
up to the platform to take turns in the Queen’s chair. 


- 


Whether President Coolidge would or would not kiss the 
Queen’s hand seemed to be a vital question in the minds of the 
correspondents ‘‘covering”’ the royal visitor’s ceremonial eall at 
the White House, and the reciprocal courtesies which followed. 
The unanimous testimony is that Mr. Coolidge’s salute to Her 
Majesty consisted of a cautious but cordial Vermont handshake. 
Chroniclers of the event remind us that a President of the United 
States had never received a Queen before—President Wilson 
having been too ill to receive the King and Queen of the Belgians 
just after the War. A World correspondent sketches the meeting 
in bold strokes: 


President Coolidge, reticent, almost austere, on formal occa- 
sions, standing beside his wife, a former schoolmistress, both 
bowing, and shaking—not kissine—the hand of the studiedly 
impulsive Queen Marie, whose every move is accompanied by 
the clatter of sabers and the clicking of cameras. 

What they said, the three, none knows except themselves and 
Secretary of State Kellogg. The President may repeat part of 
it some night over the cigars after dinner: the Queen may write it 
to-morrow morning at 6.30 0’clock, propt up in bed and busy 
with pen and paper, as is reported to be her custom. But in the 
meantime, of the thirteen minutes they spent together, nothing 
is known except the pieture of them standing there, and later 
in the Red Room, ‘chatting informally,” as the affable but 
cautious J. Butler Wright put it. 


Very different, declares the correspondent, was the scene 
later the Queen received 
the return call of President and Mrs. Coolidge in the drawing- 
room of the Roumanian Legation: 


exactly twenty-five minutes when 


There the setting was the Queen’s own. All were seated. A 
photographer in the corner busied himself making picture after 
picture of the group, the subdued rattle of his plates and camera 
foreing the conversation to be louder and more spirited. 


_ THE LAST OF THE TRAMP PRINTERS 
J WE NEVER PAYS ANY RAILROAD FARE, for that 
would violate the ethics and high dignity of his ealling. 
& And so it happened that one morning just before dawn 
he woke up in a ‘‘side-door Pullman,” and was greatly surprized 
to see what he thought to be stars shining over him, until he 
discovered to his dismay, on striking a match, that the luminaries 
were the eyes of an elephant. The astounded gentleman who 
_ was sharing his freight-car lodgings with a pachyderm was R. W. 
_ Phillips, peripatetic compositor, known in many a newspaper 
plant as ‘““Kokomo.” A generation ago 
he and his kind were familiar visitants— 
“now a nuisance, now a very pleasant help 
in time of trouble.”” Eugene Field and 
_ Mark Twain were full of juicy stories about 
the tramp printers they had known. The 
species is now considered extinct, but 
“Kokomo” Phillips must be accounted an 
exception. He wears the nickname because 
in his early days, like the good Hoosier he 
was, he was always boosting his home town. 
He is now at work in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat’s composing-room, where he 
previously set type in 1886. In the mean- 
time he has wandered back and forth over 
the continent many times, and, besides 
meeting: the elephant, he has had many 
strange experiences—as on the night when 
he shared the comfort of his campfire with 
a trained bear, or the morning when he 
dropt into town after a cyclone, and, single- 
handed, helped the foreman of a crippled 
newspaper to print a ‘‘eyclone extra.” 
Of his appearance, we read in The Globe- 
Democrat: 


Slender is this nomad who, at seventy- 
two, still wanders about the country. The 
fat of satisfaction and sloth never has had 
opportunity to gather upon his limbs, for 
they have been busy conveying him from 
one point to another in the newspaper world. The dull smirk 
of satisfied laziness is not about his lean chops; his eyes lighten 
with a gleam of anticipation as he goes about his duties wherever 
he happens to be, wondering where he will go next. He is quick 
and dexterous, for all his years, and still handles type with a hand- 
stick, or operates a linotype, or ‘‘makes up” with the cunning 
that comes of time; but his favorite occupation now is reading 
proof, for his eyes are strong and his mind alert. 

Kokomo, according to press reports from Kentucky during 
June, had decided to settle down and quit wandering about. 
He had spent the winter at various Florida newspaper offices, 
and had drifted northward with the opening of spring. At 
Bowling Green, it was said that he had picked out that city for a 
permanent residence, and would settle there; yet the ink was 
hardly dry on the story before he was again under way, moving 
northwest, to stop at St. Louis for a time. Where will he go 
from here? Nobody knows, least of all himself—most likely 
in the fall, down through the Oklahoma and Texas country, where 
he finds the one town he loves best—San Antonio, the ‘‘Sanan- 
tone’’ of the Texans, the home of the Alamo and of Texas in- 
dependence. For it is true that Kokomo has been superseded 
in his affections, and the town which he once boosted exclusively 
now has several rivals. Phillips also admits a fondness for Doug- 
las, Arizona, down in the Southern sands, near Agua Prieta. 
He relates that he spent four months in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
last winter, and eight months altogether in Florida, and that the 
climate of that State can not compare with the blessed mellowness 
of San Antonio, where he finds things just to suit him. 

However, there’s not much attraction in towns, which Kokomo 
finds almost all alike. People are as good-looking in one place as 
another, he asserts; houses are the same; sometimes policemen 
are not so good in one place as another, but it is seldom that 
they molest a traveling printer who is able to show his card. 

Leaving his home town at first, Phillips worked for a year 
at the Government Printing Office in Washington, where he got 
the union credentials he has retained ever since. But he didn’t 
like that steady work, preferring to tour about the country, 
working just enough to keep his wants supplied. 


From the St. Louis Globe Democrat, 


STILL ROAMS AT SEVENTY-TWO 


“Kokomo” Phillips, a migrant typesetter 
f of the old school, who has found strange 
companions in “‘side-door Pullmans,”’ 


* 
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Kokomo likes to tell tales of his adventures on the road. For 
instance: é 


; Down in Georgia, one time, he left Macon for Atlanta, travel- 
ing on Shank’s mare, and, along toward dark, went a short way 
into the woods alongside the road and built himself a camp-fire. 
Soon he lay down alongside the blaze for a sleep, knowing that 
he would have to wake up occasionally during the night to re- 
plenish the embers.’ So, during the later hours of darkness he 
bestirred himself to build up the flames again, but let out a 
whoop when he found a big bear standing beside him. ‘I 
jumped aside—eighty or ninety feet,’ Kokomo relates. “Just 
then a couple of fellows rose on the other side of the fire, 
and I learned that they were two Italians 
with a trained performing bear, who had 
come along while I was asleep and helped 
themselves to the comforts of the fire. 
Well, I soon got over my scare and went 
-back to sleep.”’ 


-Kokomo’s adventure with the elephant 
in the box-car happened after an engage- 
ment in Chattanooga. A Saturday-night 
celebration of pay-day culminated in his 
fellow-printers going to the railroad yards 
to see him safely entrained. As he tells 
the story: : 


We found a caboose whose lights and 
markers showed that she was going the 
way I wanted to travel, and the men soon 
found a box-car with the door partly open 
and helped me in. I rolled over and 
promptly went to sleep.- Just about day- 
light I awoke, and it seemed to me that I 
could see stars shining through the top of 
the car. I knew there shouldn’t be any 
there, and began to surmise that the roof of 
the car must be gone, and also the back end, 
for I could see stars there. I struck a match 
to see what the trouble was, and there, just 
a short way from me, with his-eyes shining 
through the dark, was an elephant!”’ 

A strange bedfellow, and Kokomo was 
quite startled. Too, he didn’t have any 
means for escape. But the pachyderm 
didn’t bother him during the entire seventy- 
five miles the train ran before the engineer 
stopt for water—at least it seemed like seventy-five miles to 
Kokomo. When they did reach the tank, he found he was on the 
second section of a circus train. 

Kokomo tells of one trip he spent keeping warm by huddling 
against animals. He had boarded a train at Ellenwood, Wash- 
ington, bound for Seattle, taking the ear on the fly after it 
started, because the trainmen up there collect $2 a division from 
all the men they find aboard. Entering the car, he butted up 
against what he thought was a steer. Striking a match, he found 
it was a genuine cow, separated from afamily of hogs only by a 
fence. 

With the temperature 12 degrees below zero, Kokomo didn’t 
mind a bit of animal warmth; so he got on the fence and stuck 
his feet on the cow’s back. Several times during the night he 
had to straddle the animal in order to revive his stiffening muscles 
by the warmth of her body. 

Kokomo remembers arriving in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
one morning, early after a cyclone and finding only the foreman 
of a newspaper there at work his men being unable to get to the 
office. Together he and the foreman got out the necessary extra 
edition, doing all the work themselves, as the reporters supplied 
the copy, and managing to enable the sheet to be first out with 


the news, for which he was given a reward. 

The old generation of itinerant printer has passed on, but 
“Kokomo” finds that in recent years new means for satisfying 
the ‘‘wanderlust’’ have brought into being a new type of tramp 
typesetter, who rides in an auto. He has tried that method 


himself, and likes it. Not a bad life, according to the writer in 


The Globe-Democrat, who tells us: 


Nowadays, these young fellows move along comfortably in the 
ears which they own, taking sleeping equipment and food with 
them, and living well as they go along, instead of being ‘‘on the 
country.’’ They travel faster and have fewer idle times between 
jobs; some of them even travel so with their families from place to 
place, enjoying that ideal situation, which enables them to be in 
the most pleasing climatic section at all times of the year. 
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HE most celebrated instance of a 
Civil War pardon, it is generally agreed, 
is that of William Scott, of Company K of 
the Third Vermont Volunteers. His case 
has attained wide note for several reasons. 
It occurred in the first year of the war, 
and on the outskirts of Washington, 
which, says William E. Barton in a New 
-York Times article, ‘‘was the focus of 
war news and sob stories.” Moreover, 
the soldier pardoned was killed in battle 
a few months afterward, which gave the 
case new glamour. 
- Heretofore, the generally accepted ver- 
sion of the Scott episode is that President 
Lincoln not only pardoned the youthful 
Vermont volunteer, but raced to the 
Chain Bridge, where Scott was held await- 
ing execution, and dramatically inter- 
vened between the doomed man and the 
firing-squad. William E. Barton, whose 
version of the episode in his ‘‘Life of 
Abraham Lincoln”’ has been criticized, sets 
forth in the Times article the results of his 
further research. It seems that— 


William Scott was a private in Company 
K, Third Vermont Volunteers, which ar- 
rived early in Washington and was sta- 
tioned a few miles outside the corporate 
limits of that city, on the north bank of 
the Potomac, within the District of Colum- 
bia, guarding the Chain Bridge. The 
bridge was important, not only for de- 
fensive purposes, but for those of offense 
also, as McClellan’s much-heralded ad- 
vance was just about to take place, and 
did take place, to a point one mile distant 
across the Potomac, to what he named 
Camp Advance. It was not much of an 
advance, but it seemed better than none, 
and the Chain Bridge was the way for- 
ward, and what to McClellan’s view was 
equally important, it was a safe way back 
should his army be defeated. 

On the night of Friday, August 30, 1861, 
William Scott was one of three men placed 
to guard a particular approach to the 
bridge. Three men constituted the guard, 
each man to watch four hours, and the 
three to be ready for any emergency. Only 
one man was required to be awake at one 
time, unless there was danger. Scott was 
called at 2 A. M. on Saturday, August 31. 
Between 3 and 4 A. M. Capt. Thomas F. 


specting the picket line, found all three 
men asleep. He woke them all, learned 
that Seott was the man who should have 
been awake, and arrested him. 

A court martial was ordered on 
following Monday, 


the 
and convened on Tues- 


day, September 3. There were twelve 
officers, representing all four regiments of 
the brigade, besides the squadron of 


and the battery of artillery which 
made up the brigade. A eaptain of the 
Regular Army was detailed as judge 
advocate. Scott was found guilty. He 
was sentenced to be shot, and the date 
; for the following Monday, Sep- 
tember 9. 


cavalry 


| was set 


As the date of the execution drew near, 
| the 
Finally, 


soldiers grew more and more anxious. 
the Moses P. 


chaplain of the regiment 


Rey. Parmelee, 


, addrest a petition 


W. F. Smith. 


for a pardon to RS 


| This Vas signed by 


ANOTHER LINCOLN MYTH DISPELLED — 


| correct. 
House, officer of the guard, personally in- | 
other 


| self 
seven captains of | probably Lincoln knew about it, but kept 


the regiment, and by many other officers, — 
and a large number of privates. | 


the document, and sent it by a special 
officer, Major Ridenour, to Washington, 
six miles away, to General: McClellan. We 
read on: © 


Major Ridenour, doubtless under in- 
struction, called on his way at the White 
House, and President Lincoln readily con- 
sented to have it said that the pardon 
prayed for had the sanction of the Presi- 
dent. Major Ridenour went on to General 
MeClellan’s house, and when he left Wasnh- 
ington, returning to Smith’s headquarters 


_at the Chain Bridge, he told the news- 


paper men that Scott was not to be shot, 
and they published the news next morning. 
So far as known, no effort was made to 
conceal the fact that Scott’s sentence had 
been remitted, and it is hardly possible 
the soldiers, or some of them, did not know 
it that night or early next morning. The 
Washington papers must have been in 
camp early. 

At 9 o’clock on Monday morning the 
regiment was drawn up and the pardon of 
William Scott was read, with a warning 
that nothing short of the President’s re- 
quest had saved him, 


All such incidents, notes the writer, 
become embroidered as time goes on, and 
a great character like Lincoln is a nucleus 
around which legends gather. Of the 
Scott pardon episode, he goes on to say: 


I have before me the account in the 
New York Commercial for April 21, 1861, 
as preserved in that valuable scrap-book, 
Moore’s ‘‘Rebellion Record.” It would 
seem that the story as there told had in it 
quite enough of color, but that was only 
the beginning. Within a year Francis de 
Haes Janvier had made a poem about it, 
and the last lurid detail of the poem was 
accepted as inadequate prose by subse- 
quent historians. In 1891 L. E. Chittenden, 
who had been Register of the Treasury 
under Lineoln, published his ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences,”’ in which he elaimed that he, 
Chittenden, and President Lincoln saved 
Scott. This became the accepted version 
of the story, but the process of exaggera- 
tion did not stop even with that account. 

When I began writing my ‘Life of Lin- 
coln,’’ [supposed the story to be essentially 
But the differing versions had 
to be ironed out, and for that and every 
good reason I went back to the 
sourees. The further back I went the more 
L was troubled. 

In 1920 I was gathering material on many 
subjects in the life of Lineoln, and I filed 
what I could obtain on William Scott. 
Then, when I prepared the first draft of 
my book in 1921, I went back to the War 
Department and got some more material 
which they were able to find in the light 
of some things I had discovered. And 
then, after I had completed this draft and 
was preparing it for revision, I went back 

third time. 

With all our search, one important docu- 
ment still eluded us, the actual pardon of 
Seott. But I had gone far enough to con- 
vince myself, almost against my will, that 
the popular story contained many errors. 

My ‘‘Life of Lincoln” appeared in the 
late spring of 1925. The pardon of Scott 
had not been found, but I had assured my- 
that Lincoln did not signit. I thought 


General _ 
Smith, we are told, immediately indorsed — 
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jones : 


My ‘‘Life of Lincoln” emerged from 
press while I was abroad, and soon af 
my return I tried again, and that time I 
discovered the pardon of Scott, signed by 
General McClellan. The book was out, 
but I freely told correspondents, as early ~ 
as August 31, 1925, that Lincoln did have 
knowledge of the case, but that’ McClellan - 


A year later, it seems, some one else 
“‘discovered”” the pardon, communicated — 
the fact to the press, and according to | 
Mr. Barton, ‘‘reading my frank acknowl- 
edgment, gloried in the fact that I had — 
been forced to admit my error.’””? And— 


I had been, in a wholly minor and un- ~ 
important point. But in the main I was 
more than ever correct, for the new evi- _ 
dence showed conclusively that Lincoln 
did not issue the pardon and that it came 
by way of the military authorities. 

Let these few considerations have their 
due weight: 

1. This was a case where no one was 
anxious to have a man shot. Brigadier- 
General Smith had been Colonel of that 
very regiment, and was still its brigade 
commander, and these boys were his 
neighbors. He had no inclination to go 
back to Vermont and face the reputation 
of shooting farmers’ boys for going to 
sleep. Moreover, no case has been found 
of record of a soldier shot for going to 
sleep on post in the Civil War. 

2. Lincoln did not trump the Generals’ 
ace in the matter of pardons. He was 
under criticism enough for the times when 
he overruled the military authorities. He 
did not care to issue pardons where the 
generals would do it, and in this instance 
he knew they were very willing. 

3. Lincoln was at that very time suffer- 
ing in spirit by reason of his break with 
General Fremont. He did not want any 
more quarrels with his generals. Least 
of all did he want a quarrel with McClellan. 
Lincoln was praying for an advance, and 
ready, as he said, to hold MeClellan’s 
horse if he would win victories. This case 
of William Seott was MeClellan’s business, 
and Lineoln had good reason to believe 
that McClellan would be furious if Lineoln 
interfered in a case which MeClellan had 
well in hand. 

4. McClellan himself did not ride to 
Chain Bridge on Monday to stop the shoot- 
ing. He knew that was all attended to. 

5. Lincoln was concerned about this 
case, and after Major Ridenour had called 
at the White House on Sunday, Lineoln 
walked over to MeClellan’s house just to be - 
sure that all was right. 

6. Not a single newspaper in Washing- 
ton, nor anywhere else, so far as known, 
represented the President as riding out 
to stop this execution, and such an action 
certainly could not have escaped them. 
The leading newspapers simply said the 
Major-General had ‘‘issued the following 
pardon,” which they printed. 

7. But finally Col. George G. Benedict, 
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Californians Inc., a NON-PROFIT organization interested solely in the 
sound development of the state, has prepared an illustrated booklet, 
“California, Where Life is Better,” that tells you much about it. We will 
gladly send you this booklet on request. Write for it today. 
vMAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET about life in California 

QUE, 


Na, Californians Inc 


cHeadquariers SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET ROOM 507 
Please send me California Where Life isBetter™ 
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Colortone 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
gives you control 
of tone quality in- 
dependent of the 
loud speaker, 


“He who possesses 
the secret of life has 
no spot where death 
can enter.”’ 


Lac Tzu 


The man who pos- 
sesses a Synchro- 
phase holds the se- 
cret of true. radio 
enjoyment. 


Peder Mia 


artificiality and sound distortion known 
as ‘radio accent.” 


‘The Colortone enables you to at the 
loud speaker’s voice to the character of the 


z RUE charm of the Synchrophase lies 


Th Synchrophase- never intrudes itself 


into the picture, for it is free from that 


program, eliminating the unnatural sounds 
that often make radio so disagreeable. 


There are several other exclusive Grebe 
features which contribute to the unusu- 
ally superior reception of the Synchro- 
phase: Grebe Binocular Coils, S-L-F 
Condensers, Low-Wave Extension 
Circuits, etc. 


Send for Booklet D which will explain 
how these Grebe features produce such 
superior reception. Your dealer will 
gladly demonstrate the Synchrophase. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 109 West 57th St., New York 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y.° 


Je Geese, 
SVNCHRORHAS 


AB 
All Grebe apparatus This Company 


is covered by patents TRADE SS owns and operates 
granted and pending. REGUS. PAT OFF stations WAHG 
and WBOQ., 


© 1926, A. H.G. & Co., Inc. 


,. JL an its ability to reproduce faithfully — 
«ever, shade of tone ae voice or instru- 
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historian of Vermont in the Civil War, i 

1886, in his excellent two-volume histo: 

related this story as it was then curren 

told; later he had occasion to retract it 

so far as it related to the part played by 

the President. 7 
Yes, it was General McClellan, and not 


‘President Lincoln, who pardoned Willie 


ae 
Scott. + 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


OVIES, like books, must be proof- 

read. Down to the smallest detail — 
the directors are striving for accuracy, for 
a tiny flaw may spoil a whole picture for 
some spectators, while others derive an un- 
holy glee from writing scathing letters to 
unfortunate directors who have let- errors 
slip by unnoticed. Hugh Leamy tells in 
Collier’s about some of the mistakes that 
persist in creeping into almost every 
film, ‘‘even tho every one about a studio is 
expected to contribute watchfulness in 
addition to his regular duties.’”’ The chief 
responsibility for preventing errors rests 
with the continuity clerk, as the movie 
proof-reader is called. It is up to him (or 
her) to forestall such slips as the one 
Mr. Leamy describes when he tells us that 
a minor character was seen entering a. 
room, wearing a sweater, and he crossed 
the room—and when he was shown on the 
other side, a second later, ‘“‘the sweater 
had inexplicably slipt from his shoulders 
and disappeared.”” Mr. Leamy explains 
that the reason for the error was this: 


When the minor character was photo- 
graphed entering the room he was, of 
course, wearing the sweater. The shot 
on the other side of the room was made a 
day or so later, and he had forgotten all 
about the sweater. 

He shouldn’t have. The director should- 
n't have. The assistant director shouldn’t 
have. The mistake should have been 
caught when the completed film was run 
off in the projecting-room—and it wasn’t. 
But I’m here to wager that the continuity 
clerk who slipt up had to earry all the 
weight of the blame. 

A continuity clerk is not to be confused 
with a continuity writer. Not by a differ- 
ence of anything from $965 a week up. 
A clerk is a stenographer, assigned to a 
director under whom he or she (and it’s 
usually a she) works. She is paid about 
$40 weekly, and she must stick to the 
set as closely as the camera itself. She 
must make stenographic notes of every 
detail of every player’s costume and much 
of his ‘‘business.’’ She must note also 
the style of lens on each camera used. 

When these notes have been transeribed 
they form a record from which it is pos- 
sible, when necessary, to duplicate any 
scene or part of a scene so that it will 
fit accurately into the rest of a picture. 
And, of course, the primary object of the 
record is to avoid such errors as the one I 
have noted. 

From this fragment of the notes that 
Ann Price made for D. W. Griffith during 
the making of ‘‘The Sorrows of Satan” 


— " 
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IN THE production of Heavy- 
Duty radio ‘‘B”’ batteries 
Eveready has established a 
new standard of “B” battery 
life and economy. 
Eveready Heavy-Duty 
45-volt “B” Batteries will 
outlast any Light-Duty 
45-volt “B” two to 
regardless of the number 
and kind of tubes used! 
Moreover, though lasting 
twice as long, they cost 
only one-third more! 


one 


oscap the climax of “BR” 
battery economy, in Eveready 
Layerbilt No. 486, Eveready 
has perfected a Heavy-Duty 
“B” battery of unequaled en- 
durance and dependability— 
positively the greatest ‘“B” 


Here’s the most 
economical “B” battery ever built 


for radio 


battery in service and satis- 
faction its price can buy. 
You can make no mistake 
in buying Eveready Layerbilt 
No. 486 for any set using nor- 
mal voltages (45 to 135 volts). 


You will be buying the ut- 
most in dependability of “B” 


% He a f 
EAS { j 


be 


eady Dry Celt 
Radio a 
Battery 

volts 


| 


EVEREADY 
Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 


power—the*™preatest= Be 
power operating economy— 
D. C. (direct current) in its 
purest form, which insures 
pure tone quality. 


With colder evenings at 
hand, radio reception is vastly 
improving. Equip your set 
now with Eveready Layerbilt 
No. 486, the greatest “B” 
battery ever built for radio. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—9 P. M., 


Eastern Standard Time, through the following 
stations: 
whar—New York wor—-Buffalo WGN-—Chicago 
*yovidence WCAB—Pittsburgh woco—Davenport 
WSAI—Cincinnati woo 3 Minneapolis 
WTAM—Cleveland ( St. Paul 
ia Wwi—Detroit KsD—-St, I 8 
wro-Washingtor 


One-way bookings to Naples, etc.,$275up, 


ist ate 
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Sailing from New York Feb, 21, 1927 
Reaching Cairo at the height of the Season 


HE renown of the 

Mauretania is world- 
wide and her distinctive 
Winter Cruises to the 
Mediterranean have 
become an outstanding 
event in pleasure travel. 
The Mauretania Cruise 
offers a most gratifying 
Winter voyage to the 
ever - fascinating Inland 
Sea, where sunshine and 
good weather prevail and 
where every sight ashore 
is a new pleasure. The 
comfort and _ recreative 
activities aboard are such 
as only a sumptuous 
Cunarder can provide. 


43 Glorious Days 
for $830 and up 


Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Villefranche (French 
Riviera), Naples, Athens, 
Haifa( Holy Land), Alexandria, 
Southampton (for London), 


Many comprehensive shore excursions. 
Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


Round-trip tickets via North Atlantic. 


We cordially invite inquiries and 
suggest early reservations. 


25 Broadway New York. 
or Brancherand. Agencies 
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you can get some idea of the mass of detail 
that the clerk must watch and record: 


Scene 12—Long Shot—Tempest’s 
Room—Night 


Tempest (Cortez) enters door 7; leaves 
door open about three inches; hurries to 
mirror, stoops down and looks at him- 
self; buttons top button of shirt; pushes 
knot of tie up in place; crosses to window- 
seat, taking sweater from shoulders as 
he goes; throws it on window-seat; takes 
off coat, drops it on window-seat; reaches 
for knitted vest hanging on back of 
chair at table; puts it on; puts coat back 
on, buttons middle two buttons of knitted 
vest; steps to bed; picks up scarf, puts it 
on, walks back facing window-seat; shines 
shoes on trouser legs, puts first left then 
right foot on window-seat, shining shoes 
with old sweater. He hears the girl; gets 
hat from table in front of window. Exits 
hurriedly. 


Altho the continuity clerk may not 
draw a very impressive salary, a mistake 
on his part sometimes costs the producers 
large sums of money, as was the case when 
Tom Meighan was making’ a picture in 
which some of the scenes were laid in a 
railway station in Birmingham, Alabama. 
As Mr. Leamy tells of it: 


They shot a scene in which Meighan, 
carrying his grip and overcoat on his 
right arm, stept from a -train and 
started across the platform to greet a 
party in an automobile. They made the 
greeting scene next day, and Tom ap- 
proached the motor-car with his right hand 
outstretched and the grip and coat in his 
left. Then they packed up and went back 
1,300 miles to the studio. 

When the picture was reeled off in the 
projection-room and Tom crossed the 
platform, the grip and coat seemed to 


transfer magically in the twinkling of an | 


something like that), he yelled. ‘That’ 
no way to milk a cow. Pree on the 
wrong side!”’ 

She was, too, so the bit was killed, an 
they had to rebuild the whole big-barn set — 
and take the scene over again with a more 
experienced farm maiden. They coul 
have righted the lady and the cow by re- 
versing the film—but that would have 
made every other object in the set 1 
suddenly from one side of the screen 
the other. 

And “The Swan,” as you may recall, 
was not that kind of picture play. a 


D. W. Griffith, according to Mr. Leamy, — 
is notoriously indifferent to errors, and — 
not until recently would he consent to use a 4 
continuity clerk. On the other hand, King ~ 
Vidor is constantly on the lookout for — 
flaws. 


‘‘A dozen times a day,” he told me, “I 
ask my script clerks questions, such as, 
‘With what hand was John Gilbert holding 
his sword in the long shot?’ or ‘ Did Eleanor 
Boardman ‘carry her handkerchief yester- 
day in the medium shot?’ The script 
clerk has to be on her toes every minute to 
keep constant tab for the director. I 
regard that clerk as one of the most im- 
portant members of the directorial staff.” 

The opportunities for a continuity clerk 
are great. A man can graduate into a 
directorship; a woman may become an 
expert cutter, or, perhaps, a continuity 
writer. Bess Meredyth, who adapted 
“Thy Name Is Woman” for Metro-Gold- 
wyn, served first as a clerk. 

Despite the precautions which are taken 
in the making of a picture, most direetors 
agree that no picture is released that does 
not contain some minor flaw. 

“They say that there is no perfectly 
proof-read book,’ remarked one studio 
executive, “‘and some one is bound to eateh 
errors which have slipt by the most vigilant 
printers. So with movies. 

‘‘T saw a picture the other night which 
was supposed to depict the life of a great 
composer. The production seemed ac- 
curate in every detail. But there was one 
bit where the principal actor, having 


i} 
eye from one arm to the other. The clerk 


had written ‘‘left’’ when he meant ‘“‘right.”’ 


There was Birmingham 1,300 miles | 


away. (The clerk was probably equally | 


far away the next day.) And the only 
thing to do was to build a replica of the 
platform and part of the station and retake 
the scene, while studio overhead clicked 
up thousands. 

Sometimes the most glaring errors slip 
by most easily. There was, for instance, 
the cow-barn bit in ‘The Swan” which 
required retaking, and altho the clerk's 
notes may have been accurate, at that, it’s 
a safe bet that she was blamed. 

When they were making that picture 
they had rather a tough assignment finding 
a girl to play the milkmaid. In the crowd 
of extras there were few who could claim 
acquaintance with farm work, and in ad- 
dition to having ability to milk a cow the 
girl must also look the part and have some 
acting ability. Finally they found one 
maiden who said she had been raised on a 
farm and knew all about cows. Apparently 
she did—for they put her in the big-barn 
set and gave her a cow which she milked 
adequately. 


It made a pretty little bit, that scene, | 
when the picture was run off in the pro- | 


jection-room, but as it neared its finish 
the director leapt from his seat. 


written a billet-doux and carefully sanded 
it with a device of the kind used before 
blotting-paper, turned to receive a gift 
brought by a messenger. The gift was a 
box of flowers—in a modern florist’s 
collapsible box—and was accompanied by 
a ecard in a small up-to-date envelop. 

Errors like that, however, are not the 
fault of the continuity clerk. Blame for 
them must rest with the director and with 
the studio reference and research depart- 
ment. This department has come to be 
an important part of every big producing 
organization—it is another means by 
which the movie makers try to avoid errors.’ 
‘Authenticating’ is the nine-dollar word 
they use'when they speak of the work of the 
department. 

Harold Hendee, head of the research 
department of the Eastern Famous-Players 
studio, tells of some of the puzzlers which 
were shot up to Mr. Hendee and his aids 
on a single recent afternoon. They will 
give you an idea of the wide field that the 
department must cover, and also of the 
meticulous attention to detail that goes 
into making a film: 

Do soldiers wear gloves in cutting 
barbed-wire entanglements, and, if so, 
what kind of gloves? What does the in- 
terior of a New Orleans dive look like? 
| Picture of the gates of Buckingham palace. 


.Picture of a flea (this to be used in painting 


‘““Woisme! Wo is me!”’ (well, it was | the ballyhoo banners to hang outside a 
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Drink 


Delicious and Refreshing 


—— The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga, 


pe OR LOU 
E- yYOU- FOR ME 


Youth’s natural unjaded taste 
is the surest guide to Nature's 
purest and most wholesome drink 


ne eee eCOOD TO GET: WHERE IT 1S = 7eMILLION A DAY 


a ee = 
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elieve me, 
there’s nothing 


like Mennen” 


E. V. D. Paul, who used toride the range 
in the cow country, has the real cow- 
puncher’s slant on shaving. Here’ Ss a Tet- 
ter I got from him recently: ; 


“Keeping the beard down on the round- 
up and riding herd— with alkali water 
and a dull blade—is no joke. That’s 
why I prized my Mennen Shaving 
Cream—and still do—almost as much 
as BE did my horse. 

“Believe me, there’s nothing like 
Mennen. I had all the stubble mowed 
5 or 10 minutes before the other boys 
had stopped howling—with a clean, 
smooth face that felt bully. Mennen 
sure softens the whiskers—they just 
fall away when the old razor startsto 
go, through. 

‘lve been a Mennen fan since 1914, 
and I expect to use it aslong as my 
whiskers are rarin’ to grow.” 


Pretty straight from the shoulder—he 
knows. You’d talk the same way if you 
knew. That’s why I want to make a 
proposition. Send mea post card and Ill 
send you—FREE—aspecial Demonstra- 
tion Tube of Mennen Shaving Cream. 
I want you to use it until it’s all gone, 
because by then I know you'll be a reg- 
ular Mennen customer for life. 

% inch on your brush will build the 
biggest, firmest, wettest bank of lather 
you ever saw. The ease with which your 
razor slips through the whiskers will 
convince you that everything I have 
said about Dermutation—the Mennen 
process of absolute beard-softening—is 
true and then some. 

Honestly, you’ll beamazedat the quick, 
clean, smooth shave you get—no scrap- 
ing or pulling—a shave that stays shaved 
all day. 

If you don’t want to bother to send for 
the free Demonstration Tube, you can 
buy a big tube —good for five months of 
daily shaving—for 50 cents. If it doesn’t 
thoroughly convert you to Mennen, send 
me the tube. I’ll refund your money, plus 
postage. ry at oe 


Now about after shaving. There’s noth- 
ing quite like Mennen Skin Balm. Feelits 
fine, fresh tingle. Reduces pores. Tones 
up skin. Makes you look 100%. Price 50c. 

Mennen Talcum for Men doesn’t show 
on the face. Absorbs any excess mois- 


ture. Tops offthe per- ° 
oe Henry. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


fect shave, 25c. 
THE MENNEN COMPANY 
373 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 
The Mennen Company, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec 


MSANSN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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‘flea circus” set). Send down a bartender’s 
guide. What does the interior of a typical 
California bungalow look like? What is 
the location of bilge pumps on a modern 


yacht? Picture of arailway train in Algiers. 
These were questions which arose in 1 the” 


process of making pictures. 


Before work is started on a big feature, 


| we learn, the reference department com- 


piles albums containing photographs of real 
scenes of paintings, of maps, of “Jocal 
color’ ’—everything bearing on the locale 
of the picture. 


“Such material as this,’ explained 
Mr. Hendee, ‘‘even tho called for in the 
scenario, makes it possible for the director 
to include a bit of human interest and 
background stuff which contributes a 
great deal to the picture as a whole. 

“We were eriticized, by the way, when 
in making ‘Janice Meredith’ for Cosmo- 
politan we did not follow the inaccurate 
painting of Leutze of Washington crossing 
the Delaware. 
ing is the Stars and Stripes, which had not 
been made up in 1776. Actually Washing- 
ton earried the flag of the colonies, with 
thirteen stripes ~and the crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew on a blue field. 
This is the flag we used, but many movie- 
goers, familiar with Leutze’s picture, 
wrote indignant letters of protest. 

“One of our greatest difficulties is find- 
ing authorities that agree. And it isn’t 
when we delve back into history alone that 
we find disagreements. Recently we 
wanted to shoot a scene of Italian wine- 
treading, and we found six Italian-born 
residents of New York, all of whom had 
engaged in the work in Italy, and every 
one of them disagreed with every other one. 

“One said a trough as big as my desk 
was used; another said it was as big as 
this room. One said that the troughs 
were always indoors; another that they 
were outdoors and exposed to the sun; 
another that they ‘were outdoors, but 
shaded with a crude roof or awning. Some 
of them said that women helped in the 
work; others said that women never did 
any wine-treading. They all agreed, how- 
ever, that the work was done barefooted.” 

“How did you finally settle it?” 

“Well, we made up a trough that was 
bést suited to picture purposes and set 
it outdoors because it was most pictur- 
esque. We figured that customs differed 


in the different localities and that by 
following any one of our informants we 
couldn’t go far wrong.” 

When you realize the effort that is 
exerted by film producers in order that 
every little detail may be accurate, it 
seems hardly worth while. If foiling the 
flaw-hunting erities were the only motive, 
perhaps it wouldn’t be. But Mr. Hendee 
justified the vast amount of research and 
reference work as well as the work of the 
continuity clerks. 

“A single flaw may spoil a whole pic- 
ture for some people,” he said. ‘‘It diverts 
their attention from plot, direction, photog- 
raphy, and acting. All they remember 


about a picture is that 
Paris are decidedly 
to see that picture,’ they'll tell their 
friends. ‘It’s a joke. It’s supposed to be 
laid in Paris, and it isn’t a bit like Paris.’ 
“The strive for and achieve 


the scenes in, say, 
unreal. ‘Don’t go 


more we 


The flag shown in the paint- ~ 


ILLIONS of men prefer to 


wear union suits. Greater 
comfort, simplicity ... there are 
many good reasons. But we never 
knew a man to wear union suits just 
because they had more buttons. 
Buttons near the skin are a nuisance, 
and unnecessary. The 


HATCHWAY 
No- Button 
Union Suit 


is just what the name says. It is 
knit without a single button in its 
entire construction. This buttonless 
feature which is found exclusively in 
Hatchway insures maximum com- 
fort, a snug fit, and a longer life for 
the union suit. You are saved all 
the bother of replacing buttons 
which are always coming off old- 
fashioned garments. Just step into 
the legs and slip your arms through 
the shoulders . . . simple as can be. 
Hatchway No-Button union suit 
saves the man’s time in dressing 
and a woman’s time in sewing on 
buttons. 

HATCHWAY is made to please every 

taste. To suit every pocketbook. Me- 

dium ‘or heavy, in cotton, wool, worsted 

or mercerized fabrics. Most good dealers 

sell HATCHWAY UNION SUITS. But 

if you have the slightest difficulty getting 

exactly what you want, we will gladly see 


you are supplied, delivery free, anywhere 
in the United States. 


Men’s Suits—$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; 
$5.00; $6.00 


Boys’ Suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50; $2.00 


In ordering, please write, stating size and enclosing 
check or money order, direct to our mill at Albany. 
A beautiful catalogue illustrating the complete 
line of HATCHWAY UNION SUITS in both 
winter and summer weights sent free on request. 


7 DEALERS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you 

are interested in stocking Hatchway 

Union Suits, or ask to have our repre- 

sentative call. In certain localities 

exclusive agencies are open to the right 
~~ kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


| Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada 


© 1926 


~ HIS advertise- 
4 ment, originally 
published in 
national magazines 
in November, 1925, 
is republished as a 
result of the unusual 
amount of public in- 
terest displayed in its 
message. 


“My Boy’s Got the Ball” 


ae yet, the thing that actually carried that ball down 


the field under the thundering cheers of the crowd 
was a piece of paper—a Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
policy which the father had carried to assure a college 
education for the boy even while he was trying to pene- 
trate the mysteries of his first school primer. Whata 
wonderful thought for your boyor girl! A college ed uca- 
tionassured bya ProvidentMutual Life Insurance policy! 


Seven Keys to Contentment”? is the title of a book that will open up for you seven new view- 
points on the subject of protection for your family and yourself. It will be mailed without 
cost if you will full in and mail the coupon below. Send for this book today. 


rovident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Penna. 


Founded 1865 


Provident Mutual Representatives have devoted a 
large part of their activities to the promotion of 
life insurance designed to assure the proper education 
of children. They believe in it. And because they 
have a sincere conviction of its importance and are 
familiar with the several insurance plans that make it 
possible, they can help you in laying your plans for 
a college education for your children. 
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Brush | 
all your 
tecth "5 


and you 


MADE iy 
FLORENCE sass 
eS. Kk 


PAY. OFF. 


- 


will have | 


REG In us 


all your 
teeth 
to brush 


sveniuteo 
GUARANTEEO 


MEDIUM 


OLD in three sizes by all 
dealers in the United States, 
Canada, and all over the world. 
Prices in the United States and 


Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult,50c;Pro-phy-lac-ticSmall, 
40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
Also made in three different 
bristle textures—hard, medium, 
and soft. Always sold in the 
WellOWEDOx a oc. | sae 
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accuracy in detail in the films the more 
we appeal to discriminating audiences. 
By having things right, we satisfy the 
intelligent patron—and it doesn’t cost us 
any of the less well-informed fans. We’re 
trying to be accurate—even to the smallest 
button on a garment. Because some one 
out there in Movie Fandom knows—and 
if we can show that we know, too, we’ve 
won a friend.” 


THE TANKER SHE’S A SPRINTER 


F the liner is a lady, what is the social 
standing of a tanker? Well, we are told 
that the tanker is ‘‘a hard nut, built for 
going to sea, not to be admired at the dock, 
or cut a wide swath going in and out of the 
harbor.”” The development of these ugly, 
blunt-nosed boats, without shining brass- 
work, white sails, or raking bows, without 
any of the grace and color associated with 
ships, with hard, iron decks and peculiarly 
placed funnels, has kept pace with the 
growing demand for oil as afuel. There are 
nearly a thousand tankers plying the Seven 
Seas to-day, altho twenty years ago there 
were none to speak of. Of this number the 
United States owns nearly four hundred, 
and in. an article in the New York Times, 
Arthur Warner describes one of them: 


Tho the tanker is no lady, she is by no 
means slovenly. She has far more of the 
feminine passion for cleanliness than have 
most cargo boats. Those who picture her 
sides streaked with petroleum, her decks 
black and slippery with trodden dirt and 
grease, would have learned better had they 
clambered with the writer up the gangway 
of the steamship Roanoke as she was dis- 
charging at the dock of the Texas Company 
in Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Lying at the pier, blunt and unlovely, 
the Roanoke seemed almost lifeless. A few 
lines of hose hung over her side next to the 
pier, hardly noticeable as one walked past. 
Stepping upon the after-deck, the sight one 
came upon differed strangely from that of 
the ordinary ship unloading in port. No 
stevedores swarmed about; no tarpaulins 
or planks were scattered here and there: no 
humming winches or huge black hooks were 
darting down into eavernous hatehes and 
then swinging upward and outward with 
a sprawling handful of boxes and barrels. 

On the contrary, there was not a soul to 
be seen. There were no swaying derricks. 
There was no clatter or clutter. The iron 
deck was clean as new flaming red paint 
could make it. Save for vast black pipes 
and the protruding heads and ventilators of 
the tanks below, the deck was clear. A 
Sabbath calm and quiet ruled, broken only 


through the pipes—like those of a radiator 
when the janitor is getting up steam in the 
morning. Yet all the time the ship’s pumps, 
beating like a heart far below, were pouring 
out gasoline through her arteries at a rate 
of 4,000 barrels an hour. 

“She got in yesterday afternoon,” said 
an officer, ‘‘and has orders to start back to 
Port Arthur at 4 P. M. to-day.” 

“Yesterday afternoon” had been Sun- 
day; but that means nothing to an oil- 
tanker if she happens to be in dock then. 


@ Ira L. Hills Studio 


** Personal 
Christmas Cards 
are good form,”’ says 
Anne 
Rittenhouse 


is HE more personality, the more 
individuality we put into our 
Christmas Greetings, the more 
favorable the impression they make.” 


These are the words of Anne 
Rittenhouse, well-known writer 
on social correctness. 


Unquestionably, among people 
of good taste, the use of Personal 
Christmas Cards—upon which the 
sendet’s name is engraved or printed 
—is recognized as the appropriate 
way to express the season’s greetings. 


Particularly do those whose circles 
of friends are large find it most con- 
venient to use the Personal Christ- 
mas Card. 


Sample books are now ready in the 
stores of established dealers every- 
where. These books present an in- 
exhaustible range of beautiful styles 
and treatments. 


* * * 


Anne Rittenhouse has written a most 
interesting book on the modern use of 
Greeting Cards, which includes fifteen 
pages for lists of peopleto be remembered. 
Mail 25c with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Greeting Cards 


by a dull clang, clang, clang, reverberating | } 


The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, “Greeting 
Cards—When and How to Use Them.” 


Name 


| Address........ 


ODAY, Dales’ 18 the 
best looking house on 
The Road—and it will 
remain so throughout 
the years, because its 
walls are overcoated 
with durable Rein- 
forced Stucco. 


ca 


Throw off the burden of home ownership—the endless ex- 
pense and inconvenience of upkeep and repairs. Decide 
write us today (or use the coupon) 
for illustrated literature and complete information. 


ONAL STEEL FABR 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF WELDED 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


to Overcoat your house 


Tuts is the house I was telling you about. 
Mrs. Dales says this work is costing them 
only about as much as a few years’ upkeep, 
and that they’re financing it through their 
Building and Loan just as though it were 
a new house. 

“Our house looks so shabby and old 
fashioned—if we replaced the awkward- 
looking porch and built a modern entrance, 
and Over-coated (as Mrs. Dales calls it) 
the whole house, we’d have the best look- 
ing place on The Road. It would be worth 
twice as much as you were offered the other 
day. 

“Mrs. Dales says those galvanized steel 
wires all over the walls add strength to the 
house—just like wire binding around boxes 
or cord around a package. Besides, the 
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“Here It Is, 


STEEL FABRIC 


Stucco is plastered right over the wire: so 
that it is around all the wires, back and 
front—it’s what they call reinforcing the 
Stucco, 

“Mrs. Dales is such a thorough person— 
she told me that Overcoating makes a 
house fire-safe; that it saves fuel: that the 
window frames and door frames do not 
have to be rebuilt—I can’t remember what 
else. 

“Please, Bob, I don’t want to move from 
The Road and leave all our old friends, and 
besides I’d hate to give up all our beautiful 
old shade—and it’s just splendid for the 
children. Why don’t you have an Archi- 
tect, or Contractor, or Plasterer—or who- 
ever does it—figure on Overcoating our 
house. Let’s go and see about it now.”’ 


\\ the this Coupon 


NATIONAL STEEL FaBric COMPANY 
723 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


Tell me more about Overcoating. 
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THE NEVER SPLIT SEAT CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World | 


Re 


beauty in the 
bathroom 


Patented 


Why are the finest hotels, including 
the New Bismarck, Chicago; Savoy, 
Detroit; Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
eaupesd with Evernu Hard Rubber 

eats? 


Simply because hard rubber is the 
only material which has been found 
that will last as long as the building 
and never, with ordinary care, show 
wear. 


No paint, varnish, or covering of 
any kind to wear off and become un- 
sightly. The hard rubber, in ebony or 
mahogany, is buffed till it gleams. 
Moulded in one piece with no core 
by the patented Evernu process, it is 
everlasting yet alwayslooks new. Even 
diluted alcohol may be used safely to 
keep it clean and sanitary. An Evernu 
Hard Rubber Seat can not crack or 
split. It is impervious to moisture and 
unaffected by climatic conditions. 


So, for business buildings as well as 
master bathrooms, Evernu Hard Rub- 
ber Seats are the finest, most economi- 
cal equipment. You will buy toilet 
seats“only once if you select them for 
your building or home. No expensive 
repairs or replacements—there will be 
none, 


Write for your copy of the booklet 
showing an Evernu model for every 
type of bowl. Your architect will be 
glad to specify Evernu Hard Rubber 
Seats. He knows that for all their 
superiority they cost no more than 
ordinary seats. 


Evernu seats are sold only through 
plumbers, 


* # Eo 


If you prefer an 
all-white seat ask 
your plumber 
for the Never 
Split Wood Seat 
finished in gen- 
uine white 
“Duco.” It isthe 
only wood seat 
made with the 
“bolted joint” 
construction 
which makes splitting or separation of 
the joints impossible. Never Split 
Wood Seats, like Evernu Hard Rubber 
Seats, are sold only by plumbers. 


Evansville, Indiana, U.S. A. 


Founded 1905 


or permanent 
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‘Sunday or week-day, midnight or noon, the 


pumps are set to work just the same. ‘‘The 
Roanoke earries about 85,000 barrels,” 
added the officer, ‘‘and usually discharges 
her cargo in from eighteen to twenty hours.” 

Mr. Warner compares the rapidity of 
a tanker’s sailing schedule to a subway 
shuttle, and explains that they can make 
quick turnabouts ‘‘because they are con- 
trolled by large oil companies, and partly 
because usually there are cargoes only in 
one direction. That is, a vessel generally 


‘goes one way loaded and the other in bal- 


last, so that it does not have both to dis- 
charge and load at any one port.’’ We 
are told: 


The tanker Walter Jennings claims the 
record for a rapid turnaround. Arriving at 
San Pedro, California, one day in 1923 at 10 
A.M.., she'sailed at,9:29 P. M., taking aboard 
109,216 barrels of crude oil in seven hours 
and three minutes of loading time, a rate of 
15,535 barrels an hour. Of course, such 
efficiency is fine for the companies, but it 
does not make oil-tankers popular with 
sailors, who thus get little if any time 
ashore. 

There are some compensations in the 
way of bonuses, but it is said that few other 
than the officers and some of the more 
highly paid men stick by any one ship for 
mcr? than a single voyage. 

*‘Tt’s largely a port-to-port proposition,” 
one learns. ‘‘There are always plenty of 
sailors to be had, but most of them lay off 
between trips or sign on just to get from one 
place to another.” 

Some of the officers, too, get ‘fed up” 
suddenly, like a skipper of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey who sent the 
following cryptic note to headquarters: 

‘“‘T wish to tender my resignation to take 
effect when the ship next comes to an 
American port. My reason for this action 
is that my service with the company has 
been, very pleasant, and I wish to get out 
while it remains so.”’ 

Naturally, oil as a fuel has been taken up 
even more rapidly in the tanker fleet than 
elsewhere, partly because the vessel owners 
have their own supply, and partly because 
most of these ships have been built since 
petroleum became popular as a fuel. The 
Diesel or internal-combustion engine has 
also made great headway. The space it 
saves for cargo is especially important in 


a large-bulk carrier like a tanker. It is 
estimated that ten per cent. of the world’s 


tankers are Diesel equipped, while nearly 
all projected oil carriers are to use that 
mechanism. 

Hlectric-driven machinery in conjunction 
with the Diesel engine is a recent develop- 
ment. The J. W. Van Dyke, the largest 
electric-driven ship in the world, has just 
gone into service for the Atlantie Refining 
Company. The engines of this vessel are 
controlled directly from the bridge. The 
navigating officers do not have to signal the 


engineers to go ahead, to go astern, or to 


reduce or increase speed. The officers on 
the bridge manage all that themselves. The 
Van Dyke was formerly the Shipping 
Board’s steamship Allentown; her owners 
are so well pleased with her that they have 
bought from the Government three sister 
ships which they willconvert inthesame way. 


The reason for the tanker’s peculiar con- | 


cA cure 
for cold radiator. 


AIRI 


AIR VALVES > 


| 


Per ff + i 
AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
any steam‘radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak — make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.35 c 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


816 So. MichiganAve., Chicago 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet, 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


DE Scholl's | 
Zino-pads Peron 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


KeepMusterole 
onthe bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work, but was sticky and 
messy and burned and blistered. 

Musterole has taken the place of the 
mustard plaster. 

Rub on this soothing ointment at the 
first cough or snifile, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes to 
the seat of trouble. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
inmilderform for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Jars & Tubes 


¥ 


make 
radiators HOT/ ; 


_Y- 


* 
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Designed for the Service Department of 
erican Face Brick Association 


Build for today ~for tomorrow~ 
for twenty years from now~ 
with FACE BRICK 


OW — before you start building at all—is the time to look ahead 

twenty years and more. You have a right to expect rising property 
values in your neighborhood. But make sure that the house you are pro- 
viding for the security and comfort of your family is not going to depre- 
ciate with the years. 

Build of Face Brick—the permanent building material. Then you may 
be sure that every rise in property values will be more than sustained by 
the real value of your house. 

And when you are selecting the brick, take time to select what you want. 
Don’t let yourself be limited in your choice of colors and textures. Face Brick 
offers you a range of exquisite effects in color and texture that will give class 
and individuality to your home as no other material. Remember that the 
permanent beauty of a Face Brick home has lasting economic value. 


The “Story of Brick” contains much valuable information. You should 
have it. Sent free. 


THESE BOOKS HELP YOU BUILD A BETTER HOME 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small architectural styles and interior arrange- 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of ments, selected from 350 designs 
Face Brick bungalows and small houses. submitted in a nation-wide Architectural 
These houses are unusual and distinctive Competition. Sent for 50 cents. Com- 
in design, economical to build, and con- plete working drawings for these houses 
venient in floor plan. Issued in four book- at nominal cost. 
lets showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 
; on houses. The entire set for one dollar; and 
Derails and description f any one of the books, 25 cents. We can 
six-room book let of ‘Face supply complete working drawings at 
Brick Bungalow and nominal prices. **A New House for the Old.” Stop re- 
ad LITE “The Home of Beauty” contains 50 de- pairing and painting by veneering the 
signs of two-story six-room Face Brick old house with beautiful Face Brick. 
houses, representing a wide variety of Booklet sent free. 


SECOND FLOOR 


“The Home Fires,” a most attractive 
fireplace book, with many designs, gives 
full directions for fireplace construction. 
Sent for 25 cents. 


Six-room House No. 623 


noes AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
cel 1734 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Amity Key 
Kaddy to 
match the 
Diplomat, 
75c 


The Amity 
Diplomat, in- 
imported 
Scotch pig- 
skin, $2.50 


Amity matched 
leather goods 


now the vogue 


For men to be well dressed today 
they must carry their money and 


keys in a harmonious way. What 
ean be better than the Amity 
Diplomat, a threefold wallet in 
chocolate pigskin, to hold bills 
and cards, and an Amity Key 
Kaddy in the same leather? They 
are perfectly matched because 
both are made of imported Scotch 
pigskin in identical design. 
Pigskin combines splendid 
appearance and unusual 
ing qualities. Its beauty grows 
greater day by day. Use 
lows it, and affection for it 


wear- 
mel- 


increases. 

Amity uses other choice leath- 
ers too. Key Kaddies can be had 
from 25 cents to $7.50, and three- 
fold wallets from $1 to $17 in 
matched leathers, including calf, 
pinseal, ostrich, the new  shark- 
skin, and imported goatskin and 
Amity 
be purchased 


steerhide. products may 
separately or in 
combination sets, and may be 
handsome silk-lined gift 
boxes. Amity Leather Products 


Co., West Bend, Wis. 
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construction, with smokestack and super- 
structure aft, is primarily for protection 
against fire, says Mr. Warner: 


The engines and fuel tanks are segre- 
gated in the after part of the ship, and be- 
tween this and the cargo tanks forward is 
a cofferdam filled with water, to absorb the 
heat. If the engine-room were amidships, 
as in most other vessels, space would have 
to be taken for two cofferdams, and even 
then the isolation would be less complete. 

Fire is a foe against which one must be 
ever on guard aboard an oil-tanker, for 
altho externally a vessel may look clean, 
dangerous gases are always generating. 
Smoking by members of the crew is for- 
bidden except within their quarters. 

Fire at sea, dreadful in any kind of vessel, 
becomes many times more frightful on 
atanker. The saving aspect is that modern 
construction, according to which a tanker 
is divided by a series of bulkheads athwart- 
ships, makes it possible to localize a fire and 
to isolate it until it has been extinguished 
or until it has burned itself out. When, two 
years ago, fire was discovered in a ’tween- 
deck abaft the engine-room of the tanker 
Prometheus, in ballast from Hamburg to 
Baton Rouge, the captain headed his vessel 
up into. the wind so that the flames would 
not be fanned forward and, instead of 
abandoning his ship, proceeded to fight the 
blazewhilesending out a wireless call for help. 

In spite of all efforts, the fire spread and 
blew out the bulkhead between it and the 
engine-room. The men at work in the 
engine-room barely reached the deck alive. 
Three life-boats were lowered and eleven of 
the crew were transferred to the British 
tanker Inverarder, which had by then ar- 
rived at the scene—some 200 miles from 
Bermuda. The rest of the crew of the 
Prometheus remained aboard, and by the 
afternoon of July 15 had the fire out. It had 
been discovered just before midnight on 
July 13. 


The tanker fieet is still too new to world 
commerce to have much history or glamour, 
“but gradually it is accumulating its exploits 
and its traditions, says the writer, and 
mentions this example: 


A few years ago the S. B. Harkness was 
running up the South American coast to 
Panama when her propeller threw off one 
of its blades. Traveling with a propeller 
of three blades is dangerous. The usual 
course would have been to put in at Callao, 
go to dry dock and await the arrival and 
installation of a new blade. But the skipper 
and chief engineer balked at so much delay. 
Instead, they flooded the forward tanks 
(empty at the time) so as to tip the vessel 
down at the head and raise the stern out of 
the water. The propeller blade opposite 
the one that had been lost was then burned 
off—quite a job, since it weighed 3,500 
pounds—and the Harkness went on to her 
destination with a two-bladed propeller. 

There are also amusing incidents. On 
the way from Baton Rouge to Tampa, the 
O. T. Waring encountered a schooner flying 
distress signals. The Waring stopt and 
three negroes rowed up in a dory, saying 
that they were forty-five days out from 
Tampico. The captain was sick and had 
lost his bearings, and the schooner needed 
food, water and medicine. These were sup- 


| plied and after the tanker had gone on her 
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for the 8* year | 
~a Cruise-lour fo 


SOUTH AMERICA — 
combined ; 


Wouldn’t you like to read more about 
these seventy delightful days of ad- 
venture ashore and afloat? Wouldn't 
you like to follow the attractive itin- 
eraries over the balmy seas, through 
the sub-tropics to the gay Latin cities 
of South America, and the charming 
West Indies? : 
Until last year it was necessaryto — 
maketwoseparatecruisestotheWest — 
Indies andSouth America. Againthey 
have been combined. The 8th Annual 
American Express Cruise-T our leaves 
New York, Jan. 27th. Comfort and 
luxury throughout, $1950. Whether 
you plan to go now or next year send 
for the illustrated “Deck Plan No. 2” 
containing rates and fullinformation. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 


% 


ENGLAND 
IRELAND 
Attractive and comfortable accommoda- 
tions are offered on the splendid steamers 
ResoLutg, Retiance, Hamsure (new), 
DerutscHLAND and Apert Batim. Also 
on the one-class Cabin steamers Cieve- 
LAND, THURINGIA and WESTPHALIA. 
World famous cuisine and service. 


©Anund ntWorld 


138 day Cruise — 25 Countries 
S.S. RESOLUTE 
Rates—$2000 and up 

Leaving New York, JAN. 6, 1927 


Gio the West Indies 


on the S.S. RELIANCE 


DEC. 18—15 days JAN. 8—15 days 
JAN. 26—27 days FEB. 26—27 days 
MARCH 30—15 days 


Rates $200 and $300 and up. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 
General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York, Branches in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 


BIG MONEY IN CANDY, 


Establish your own Ragsdale’s *‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factory’’. We furnish every- 
thing.» Enormous profits. Candy Book Free! 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 38, E.Orange,N.J. 


Accounting 


-THE CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


Accountants command big income, 
Thousands needed. About 9,000 Cer- // 
tified Public Accountants in U.S, // 
Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. We 
train you thoroly at homein your 
spare time for C. P, A. examina- 
tions or executive accounting 
positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary— 
we prepare you from grounds 
up. Our training is super- 

vised by Wm. B. Castenholz, A. M., 
C. P. A., assisted by staff of C. P. 
A.’s. Low cost—easy terms. Write 
now fox valuable 64 page book free. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 


This Book 
FREE! 


1152-H Chicago 
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The Missouri State Life Insurance Company shows the remarkable 
increase of 94.35 per cent in actual insurance in force in the period 
1920 to 1925. In five brief years the company has practically doubled its 
volume—an outstanding accomplishmentin the field of life insurance. 


The two principal factors to which 
may be attributed the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company’s remarkable 
record of growth, are: (1) Its new and 
more attractive forms of insurance in- 
vestments, covered by more than 50 
different types of life, accident, health 
and group insurance contracts. (2) Its 
liberal compliance with the desire of 
policy-holders to have the management 
and administration of the company’s 
affairs in the hands of men with broad 
experience and unquestioned ability in 
the handling of large-scale business, 
financial and investment problems. 
The company’s strong board of directors 


in reality acts as trustees for the policy- 
holders and regard themselves as such. 
It is this feeling of safety and confidence 
on the part of policy-holders in our 
board of directors that has been an 
important factor in our progress and 
rapid growth. 

Five thousand carefully selected agents 
in 40 states, the District of Columbia 
and ‘Territory of Hawaii, represent the 
selling organization of the company, to 
which new agencies are being added 
rapidly. ‘The opportunities afforded by 
our program of expansion are attracting 
highly capable, conscientious insurance 
specialists, 


She Company's 
Board of Directors 


L. W. BALDWIN, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


WHITEFORD R. COLE, Nashville, Tenn. 
President, Louisville & Nashville R. R.; 
President, Board of Trustees, Vanderbilt 
University. 

E. D. NIMS, St. Louis, Mo. 

President, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co, 

F. O. WATTS, St. Louis, Mo. 

President, First National Bank, 

J. SHEPPARD SMITH, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 

W.S. BRANSFORD, Nashville, Tenn, 
Capitalist. 

JAMES E. CALDWELL, Nashville, Tenn. 

President, Fourth and First National Bank; 

Chairman of Board, Southern Bell 

Telephone Company. 


| 
1 


Insurance in force, $635,000,000 
Assets, $67,000,000 


ROGERS CALDWELL, Nashville, Tenn. - 
President, Caldwell & Co,; 
President, Bank of Tennessee. 


| W. FRANK CARTER, St. Louis, Mo. 


Carter, Nortoni & Jones, Attorneys: 
Director, National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis. 

PAUL M. DAVIS, Nashville, Tenn. 
Vice-President, American National Bank; 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Tennessee 
Central R. R, 

THEOBALD FELSS, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President, Felss Flour Milling Co. 

M. E. SINGLETON, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company. 

HILLSMAN TAYLOR, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice-President, Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
Home Office—Missouri State Life Building, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Branch offices in all leading cities 
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Nowe? to the point — 
of what economy in busi- . 
ness actually means, 
these angles are obvious: 


First—THE POINT OF EF- 
FICIENCY — CONVEN- 
IENCE. Employes feel 
at home before Globe- 
Wernicke enameled steel, 

‘linoleum topped counter 
height units. 


Second—THE POINT OF 
ADJUSTABILITY. Built 
by uniis—they can be 
made to fit present floor 
restrictions. - 


Thrd—THE POINT OF 
FLOOR SPACE SAVING. 
They wedge their scientific 
way into economical areas! 


Fourth—POINT OF TIME- 
THRIFT. More business 
can be transacted across 
them—with less mental 
and manual friction. 

Fifth—POINT OF APPEAR - 
ANCE. Built of steel~ 
beautifully finished, they 
transform counters into 
“Office Furniture.’ 


Globe“Weenicke 


CINCINNATI 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Dept. L 11 

“What Equipment; Where Should It 
Go; When Should I Buy It—and 
Why?’ Please se nd me a copy of the 
folder covering the above buying guide 
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way a pacaiber of the crew prowbhe to the 


captain two bags left by the men from the 
schooner. The skipper opened them, ex- 


-pecting a gift of fish, and found twelve 


quarts of Scotch. He had played the Ones 
Samaritan to a bootlegger. 


HOW THE DIAMOND FEVER BUILDS 
BOOM CITIES OVERNIGHT — 


VEN South Africans are losing count of 
their own diamond rushes, so frequent 
have they become. Two rushes occurred 
in the first six months of this year, aecord- 
ing to a writer in the New York Times. 
The June rush “brought. 20,000 new 
inhabitants to a remote farm at Elands- 
putte, in the Western Transvaal, and was 
described as the most amazing diamond 
rush in the history of South Africa.’ 
Nevertheless— 


It was eclipsed the other day when the 
population of another farm district of the 
Transvaal increased overnight from a few 
hundreds to 50,000. Fifteen thousand 
persons, including 120 women entered the 
race, and more than 25,000 claims were 
pegged out. 

South Africa furnishes two kinds of 
diamonds, obtained in two very different 
ways. In kimberlite pipes of volcanic 
“blue earth,” diamonds are mined by 
means of shafts sunk deep into the rock. 
The pipe may be small in diameter, or large 
and oval-shaped—as is the great Premier 
Mine, which measures 2,900 feet in length 
by 1,500 feet across. The bluish rock is 
brought up in great lumps and pulverized— 
formerly by exposure for months to the 
elements on the veldt, but more often 
nowadays by mechanical processes. After 
being washed many times, the mud is 
passed over pulsating tables covered with a 
special grease preparation to which dia- 
monds adhere. 

Large outlays of capital are necessary for 
exploiting such a diamond mine. Men 
employed in a mine are bound by contract 
and are under constant surveillance. 
Among other precautions, when a worker is 
about to leave, the seams of his clothing are 
ript up and examined, to make sure that 
he does not get away with any bits of the 
precious product. 

The other kind of diamond, the alluvial. 
lies mixed with sand and gravel on or near 
the surface in the valleys of the Orange 
and Vaal rivers and in German Southwest 
Africa. Getting these diamonds is an 
open-to-all, grab-proeess. In South Africa 
some one is always potterine around in 
possible diamond ground, but new dis- 
coveries are fraught with dangers to the 
nicely balanced equilibrium on whieh the 
success of the diamond business depends. 
Here the Government puts forth a cuidine 
hand. From time to time it proclaims 
certain tracts of land as diamond fields, and. 
making proper provision for the interest of 
owner and discoverer, sets a date for the 
general publie to take possession, 

Business men in their city clubs listen 
for word a diamond rush; vagrants in 
public houses prick up their ears at the 
news, and eollege ‘students take note. 
Sailors in port, girls in stores, hardened 
backveldters, black Kaffirs, and professional 
men hear of it. Some of them pull up 


Lets you LCOFI 


Nerves aren’taffected by 
kind of coffee! It’s real coff 
—not a substitute—but the 
caffeine has been taken out. 
The real coffee taste un- 
altered; the quick, bracing — 
qualities still there; only the harmful effects — 
removed. <4 


Drink all you want of this good coffee. 
Even late at wnight. For it can’t keep you 
awake. It can’t affect heart or kidneys, either. 

The day you try Kaffee Hag is the day you 
settle the coffee question. At grocers; or 
clip the coupon now, : 


| Send me postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
to make ten cups of real coffee; I enclose 


& 


| 10 cents (coin or stamps), | 
| Nitec cndexvadd We casvadisentckedvauenscceddcecuacdueecen | 
| MAGPIES Vac asagevanwcancatnran tet «aes 
eS Ses Geen wees eens mae woe 
ee SS ee 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can eomplete 


this simplified High 
; £chool Course at home in- 
side of DoE Aer Meets all re uirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions, is and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-852 . Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS1923 CHICAGO 


in pops 


‘Time 


Learn law and earn more money. Qualify for a high salaried 
executive position or precere to enter the practice of law.Stud iy 
at home through the Blackstone Course prepared by 80 prom! 
nent legal authorities including Chief Justice William H. Taft. 
Blackstone Rredustes Sal eens law everywhere. LL. B. de- 

ee conferred. ficent 25 volume law library furnished 
mmediately Soon Tenroltevent. Moderate tuition fee. 
snonthly terms. Money By Back Guarantee. Write today for Free 
copy of our 128-page “*The Law Trained Man."* 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Inc., 
Dept. 38 4753 Grand Boulevard Chicago 
Avyerica’s Foremost Non-Resident Law School 
MARASCSTEHECCSRSEEET ESS SOtRES 


——_—_—_—_eeeeeee———————— 
have a business profes- 
sion of your own and earn 
big income in service fees. 

A new system of foot correction; readily learned by 

anyone at home in a few wee ks. Easy terms for trz 1ining. 

Openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 

Nocapit: re “quired or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson idee ia ec dteeinieohabatne 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


at $5,000 a year 


FE NTER this business and big money 
and it lasts a lifetime Payne 


starts right away 
averaged over $20 a 


day the first 200 days. Tx ntum, just starting, made 
$167 in one week Hie key made $148 in a single dz iy! 
This pays big money full time Or part time. Show 
property owners Fyr Spyter Fire Extinguis hers for homes, 
tores, fac tories hotels, restaurants, autos , etc. Aps 


roved by_U. S. Government and 1 inderwriters Labo- 
ratories Every be dy fears fire. Everybody wants pro- 


tection One customer. often buys IO, 50, I00 at-one 


time Thousands of prospects No competition. New 
low price _ They sell easily Simply take orders. We 
deliver and collect No experienc: no investment in 
tock necessary—we start vou Make $2 to $6 every 


hour Send name for inspiring Book of F acts, HREE, 
Act at once, 


Fyr-Fyter Company, 1289 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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“Lt he'd only 
keep himself looking like that!” 


T happens so often. Facing the 
photographer’s camera, a man 
is on ‘‘dress parade,’’ looking his 
best. But the rest of the time— 
well, it doesn’t seem to make much 
difference if his cravat is awry, if 
the sleeves of his coat are wrinkled. 
He forgets that every day, at work 
and at play, he is being ‘‘photo- 
graphed”’ by the people he meets 
—and that these everyday ‘‘snap- 
shots” of his appearance, these 
most important first impressions, 
can either be a handicap or an ad- 
vantage in the race for success. 
It’s so easy, too, for a man to 
look his ‘‘picture-best’’ all the time. 
For good appearance doesn’t mean 


N 


the purchase of a new suit every 
week or every month. It merely 
means keeping your clothes look- 
ing ‘‘new.”” And that’s easy. Just 
send your suits to a modern dry 
cleaner and let him work his youth- 
restoring magic on them. He'll 
chase the spots and stains away, 
freshen the fabric, bring the nap 
back to life. Instead of a droopy, 
tired-looking suit, you’ll have one 
that is bright, snappily new. A 
suit that gives you a real ‘‘head- 
up, chest-out”’ feeling! 

Today, start giving yourself a 
chance to look your best— phone 
a modern dry cleaner. 


Published in the interest of the Dry Cleaning 
Industry by The American Laundry Machinery 
Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnatt, Ohio 


CLOTHES DO HELP YOU WIN 
—Dry Clean Them Oftener! 


The City That Built 
an Ocean Port 
in Three Months 


Last year arailroadembargouponfreight 
into Florida threatened to hold up 
the great building and business program 
then under way in St. Petersburg. 


But the Sunshine City met this emer- 
gency with a remarkable achievement 
—ihe building of an ocean port in three 
months. Jast three months after the idea 
ofa port was approved, the first freighter 
steamed into St. Petersburg’s harbor 
with a cargo of building materials. The 
emergency was averted and St. Peters- 
burg’s progress went on uninterrupted. 


The far-reaching effects of the open- 
ing of this port and its real potentiali- 
tics have been so clearly recognized that 
St. Petersburg is now expending an ad- 
ditional $1,577,000 for enlarging the 
port and its facilities. St. Petersburg is 
now a port of call for a number of Jarge 
steamship lines and because of its stra- 
tegic location promises to become one 
of the most important shipping centers 
of the South. 


St. Petersburg is a progressive and 
dynamic community, always ready to 
act for the benefit of its citizens and 
visitors. But it is more than that—it 
is a beautiful city with a delightful 
climate and with opportunities for out- 
door recreation, an ideal place for your 
winter vacationor year-round residence. 

You owe it to yourself to know more 


about the Sunshine City. Mail the 
coupon below for our booklet. 


fPetersburs 
lorida 

‘The Sunshine City Sem, 
A. D. O’CONNOR 


“Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


1. 


y 
{ Send me a copy of your illustrated booklet 


Name... 


— 
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aikesandtmove ioe tha usm diamond eerk 


First they pay their shilling entrance fee 
and apply for a digger’s certificate. This 
must be done a fortnight in advance, to give 
time for posting the applicants’ names at 
the magistracy, a process akin to the pub- 
lishing of banns and intended to scare off 
crooks and I. D. B.’s (illicit diamond 
buyers, the bootleggers of the trade). 


The horde begins to arrive days in 
advance of the rush, and some of its varied 
elements are thus sketched for us: 


Dutch farmers come in wagons piled high 
with family and household effects, and 
tramps arrive with only what they can 
earry on their backs. For miles around the 
roads are filled with flivvers and high- 
powered automobiles, with ox-carts and 
saddle horses, with bicycles and foot- 
passengers. Until twilight and by dawn 
on the preliminary days the gathering 
prospectors eagerly examine the broad 
acres. They are selecting what they 
consider a likely spot for which they 
intend to head in the race. 

On the day of days comes the crowd, 
marking pegs in one hand and digging 
certificates in the other. Lined up are 
many college athletes, professional runners, 
and perhaps an Olympic champion, hired 
by syndicates or financiers to run for them, 
for this race is to the swift alone. The line 
stretches some two miles, and in places it is 
ten deep. All eyes are turned toward a 
small flag attached to a bamboo pole. 
All ears strain for the sound of a pistol shot. 

The Mining Commissioner’s watch points 
to noon. The flag drops. The pistol goes 
off. The thousands surge over the line for 
the two-mile dash to the diamond land. 
Dust clouds envelop their heads. The 
first comers take their choice of plots, and 
the others scramble for what is left. In the 
Transvaal the claims are forty-five feet 


square. Prospectors pay a tax of $1 a 
month. In Capetown the charge is the 


same; but the claims measure thirty feet 
square. On the first day the one-to-a- 
customer policy is observed; after that 
additional plots may be had. 

Hard behind the runners come the 
women and children, their arms loaded 
down with domestic things, and by night- 
fall the diamond field has become a camp. 
Storekeepers open shop. 
a movie. 
made. 

Diamond have been going on 
in South Africa ever since the child of a 
Dutch farmer picked a small diamond from 
the mud plaster on the ‘‘hartbeeste house” 
at Bultfontein farm, and started the 
farmers thereabout to searching. A few 
years before this, in 1867, a bushman herd- 
boy had picked up a bright stone on the 
banks of the Orange River, below Hope 
Town, and given it to the children of his 


Some one opens 
The tent-and-tin-shack city is 


rushes 


Dutch master as a plaything. <A little 
later a Kaffir witch doctor was persuaded, 
in consideration of a floek of sheep, a team 
of oxen, some horses and a few other thing's, 
to part with his most potent charm, and 
this charm turned out to be the “Star of 
Africa,’ for which the Karl of Dudley paid 
£25,000. 

In this fashion the diamond business of 
South Africa was started, and whole 
families set themselves to sifting the sands 
of the river bed and to digging. At 


Bultfontein the farmers were turned out, 


A Message fiom 
/Mbuaquerque, NM 
Where Tobexculc 


-9 E HATE to talk” 
about tuberculosis — 


Ln as much as you ™ 
(2A dislike reading about it, 

but we cannot render our © 
service to humanity by 
glossing over it. : 

Almost everyone has a 
relative or a friend who — 
has tuberculosis or is — 
threatened with it, Albu- 
querque has a climate that - 
acts as both a preventive and © 
a cure of tuberculosis. You 
should know about it. 

Here winters are dry and mild. Last 
year there were only three sunless days. 
Summers are tempered by a 5,000 ft. al- 
titude where cool mountain breezes blow. 
Humidity is extremely low. We have 
but half the rainfall of Colorado and one- 
fifth the rainfall of Eastern health resorts. 
Here EVERY climatic factor favors: the 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis. 

People merely threatened with it usual- 
ly make a quick job of gaining robust 
health here. Others who have made little 
or no progress against the disease in less & 
favored climates have their BIGGEST ; 
chance here. The experience of thous- 
ands prove it, 

And Albuquerque is a pleasant place * 
in which to spend a health vacation. It . 
is a terminal of the Indian Detour of the 
Santa Fe railway, in the center of a sec- 
tion rich in old-West atmosphere and 
scenic and historic interest. You are never 
conscious of being in a health resort, In 
this respect it stands unique among health 
cities. 

Send for our booklet. It gives facts 
about our sanatoriums, hotels, accommo- 
dations in private homes and the cost of 
living here. It is illustrated with 130 
photographs of the city and the fascina- 
ting country that surrounds it. 


Albuquerque 
Civic Counciles 


842 First National Bank Bldg., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Gentlemen: 
Please send your free book “Putting 
Four Wheel Brakes on Tuberculosis” to 


___ 

PATENT Write for our free Guide Books and 
2 ‘Record of Invention Blank’’ 

before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch and 


description of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free. Terms reasonable. Prompt attention. Highest 


References. YWICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


759 9TH 


SAVO mofttinre 


\ 
\ Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Painting Plants 
Fill with , hang on bs f 
7 t. 


Ai rs and Pip a. 
Ideal for Homes, Offices, s, Hospi- 
tals, etc. Six sizes. Write for FREE Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept A-11, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


A SLUGGISH BODY slows down the 
leaping mind.» ENO’S Effervescent 
Salt will beneficially influence the 
removal of poisonous wastes from 
the alimentary canal. ENO contains 
nothing uncertain nor drastic. 


rom al! druggists at $1.25 and 75C 
Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 
Sales cAgents: Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ine. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


mace TP N <> cg | 


THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT SALT 


—— 


s other diggers began jumping the claim, 
ad the owner was unable to keep them 
vay. He then decided to grant diggers’ 


be asked. The day of distribution 
rked by a mad scramble to mark 
ms with anything at hand—stones, 
icks and bones. Revolvers were used to 
ick up arguments. 

‘he system thus initiated has continued 
er since, but for no good to South 
ica, progressive citizens lament. The 
ractise of rushes, they declare, has long 
ace gone too far. From all over the 
rid those possest of the get-rich-quick 
ea are drawn there, and the greater 
roportion of the influx, they assert, is 
‘f-raff. There is no keeping folks back 
hen digging is open to all comers and 
mond tales are circulated. Only 2 per 
mt. of the workers ever make real finds. 
*These “‘rush”’ towns are considered any- 
iing but a healthy influence in South 
‘rica. Their lure of easy money prompts 
i bstantial farmers in poor seasons to sell 
f their stock and depart for the diamond 
dds. Usually they are stranded and 
wve to be taken care of by sacrificing 
iatives. Adventurous youth, lured by 
e eall, is said to be never the same after 
ntact with ‘‘derelicts of the rush town.” 
hese towns know little of sanitation and 
giene; everything of gambling and 
aunkenness. When a real diamond is 
und, its ‘““baptism’”’ usually means drink- 
¢ the profits. 

With such arguments as these the states- 
en of South Africa, the clergy and leaders 
public opinion are heard with increasing 
=quency in the press and on the platform 
‘gine an end to the rushes and the substi- 
tion of a less demoralizing system for 
wnering the alluvial diamond crop. 


HOW DAVY JONES WAS FOILED BY 
A MATE WITH A CAPSTAN BAR 


“YAPE HORN in winter, a three-masted 
4 schooner, with brutal officers and 
mutinous crew, furnish the setting and 
ust of an exciting yarn in the New York 
erald Tribune Magazine. The story is 
written from musty old log-books by 

Kenneth Jonez, and centers about Capt. 
/homas Orlando Moon, who is now skipper 
* the bark Buccaneer, cruising club-house 
* the Buccaneers Club. In 1888, Mr. 
honez tells us, Captain Moon was first 
Mficer of the Carrie A. Lane, laden with 
oal and bound for San Francisco. She 

as the first three-masted schooner to try 

» round the Horn, and she had scarcely 
srassed Cape Henry when trouble broke out 
etween the second officer, the captain 
ad a sailor. Moon interceded and saved 
1e sailor from a brutal flogging. For 

time all was peaceful enough; but it was 
ne lull before the storm. Plans to mutiny 
ere on foot, headed by an ex-convict 
amed Gardner. Just as he was about to 
ut them into action the schooner hove up 
nd started around the Cape, into— 

Head winds—nerve-racking, soul-stirring 
ody-wrenching head winds! No time now 
wr thought of mutiny, no time for ‘“draw- 
ng straws.” The Lane was locked in 
nortal combat with the sea. Back and 
wrth, from floating ice to the black rocks 
if the cape, the little vessel tacked. 

Days were long and gray, nights were 


on thirty-foot plots, for which rent 


Motorists 
Carry a Basline 
Autowline in your 
ear and safeguard 
your spare tire 
with Powerstee]l 
Autowlock. Both 
are made of Yel- 
low Strand. Ask 
VOUr accessory 


dealer. 


Yellow Strand 


| WIRE ROPE 
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Stumped! 


Great strength and lorfg life are 
inherent virtues of Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope—the virtues that make 
for economy and the satisfaction 
that results from service well 
rendered. 


You can’t stump Yellow Strand with 
hard work, nor with heavy duty. 


The wire for this unusual rope is 
especially imported—and one strand is 
painted Yellow to protect you. 


In addition to Yellow Strand Wire 
Rope, this pioneer manufacturer also 
makes all standard grades, for all pur- 
poses. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 


805 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse: 76 Warren St., New York City 
Western Office: Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


Authorized Dealers in all Industrial Localities 


| 
| 
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STINT 


oes in TUC 
O4rizonas sun 
half-mile-high city 


N THE main line of the Southern 

Pacific, on a sunny plateau, 2400 
feet high, TUCSON has more sunshine 
than any other spotin America. North 
are the green-blue Catalinas, and east, 
the jagged, snow-tipped peaks of the 
Rincons—a sheer mile above you! 
An ideal location! 


Vacationist or pleasure seeker! 
TUCSON will invigorate you—soothe 
jangled nerves — provide recreation 
you’ ve never known. 


Climate, Recreation, Romance 


Comezow. Many tourists attractions! 
See the Giant Suahara Forest. . . San 
Xavier Mission. . Yaqui Indian Ober- 
ammergau . . Hunting trips to Old 
Mexico. . Nearby prehistoric dwelling. 
Come and stay a few weeks—and find 
sunshine, happiness and contentment. 


Vine-clad verandah and sun-lit patio beckon you to 
Tucson’s man-building climate. 


Winter rates on Rock Island and Southern 
Pacific. Stop-overs on all tickets 


TUCSON-ARIZONA | 
it cae 708 


uae 


— = ee 


| TUCSON 


| Sunshin~Climaie Club 


| ARIZONA 


122 | 
| Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club | 
| 600-C Old Pueblo Building, Tucson, Arizona 
| Please send me your free book, | 

‘*Man-building in the Sunshine- | 
| Climate, ”’ 
: Name bos | 
| Address =i) 


Earn Your European Tour }y',2%,.22"" 


in organizing. Folder L explains. 
MENTOR TOURS, 75 E. Jackson Elvd., Chicago 


Become More Efficient 


a fy Coursesin Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Business, 
and 40 other subjects command 
either High School or College 
Credit, Start any time, 


The University of Chicago 
131 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 

been published for free distribution by the 

Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 

Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 

) which may be easily followed right at home 

ot while traveling. You will find in this book 

a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi 


cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician 
Name and address on ecard will bring it without 


cost or obligation. 
HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


SUITE w-A68 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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black and stormy. Great slate-colored 
mountains of water lifted their towering 
erests above the frail decks, broke, came 
crashing down. Cannon-ball seas charged 
along, smote the weather-stained bows of 
the Lane, boarded to sweep aft and stream 
off through scuppers in a welter of seething 
foam. 

The spray flew aloft and froze on the 
blocks. As fast as it formed, men armed 
with hatchets mounted the swaying shrouds 
and chopped the ice from the stiff rigging. 
Lines became ice-encrusted. Ice covered 
decks, masts and sails. In the chance 
rays of a momentary sun, the Lane shone 
like a erystal ship prest hard by an angry 
sea. 

For forty-nine days the battle raged. 
For forty-nine days these men, fortified 
by the dauntless courage of their chief 
mate, battled on. 

Captain X retired to his stateroom and 
turned over the command to Moon. The 
sails, frozen stiff, became instruments of 
torture, and no line but caused suffering to 
cut and bleeding hands when manned. 

Off to leeward another ship battled. She 
was the full-rigged ship Commodore F. S. 
Allen, and she lost her fight. The Allen 
was never heard from again. 


On the fiftieth-night the mizzen trysail 
was carried away, and the helmsman was 
forced to put the ship about, and ride out 
the storm. When it had abated, the of- 
ficers held a conference, and the captain 
and the second mate were for giving up the 
attempt and returning to Baltimore. But 
Moon wished to round the Cape, and per- 
suaded the captain to agree to this view. 
The mutterings of mutiny broke out once 
more, Gardner again acting as spokesman 
for the mutineers. Try as Moon might to 
persuade them to go on, Mr. Jonez tells 
us that the crew remained obdurate. It 
was then that 


Moon perceived they could not be 
swayed by mere words. ‘All right, stew- 
ard, th’ irons. Ill iron every one of you, 
and we'll see what a light diet of dead-eye 
centers an’ belayin’ pin-sockets ‘ll do fer 
you!”’ 

As Gardner shuffled slowly off after the 
irons, a big sailor stept forward. He folded 
his arms, looked calmly at Moon and said: 

**We’re not goin’ to th’ Horn, an’ we're 
not goin’ in irons!”’ 

Moon left the quarter-deck like a re- 
leased spring, his right fist catching the man 
flush on the jaw. The big sailor went down 
and out. Recovering his poise, the first 
mate asked: ‘“‘Is there any one else who 
isn’t goin’ in nor goin’ t’ Cape 
Horn?” There was no response. He ironed 
the crew, and locked them all in the fore- 
castle. 


rons, 


Those next few days were busy ones for 
the officers aboard the Lane. Alone they 
repaired ship, rigging elaborate purchases 
so they could handle the heavy work, and 
making their hands raw sewing the sails. 
No food was given the crew, and on the 
seventh day Moon went forward with a 
new proposal. He offered the men im- 
munity from the charge of mutiny if they 
would turn to and work the ship back to 
the Cape. 

The men had been thinking things over. 
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SOUTH SEAS— 
Islands of Romance . 


e 

Oceanic Tours — . 

Hawaii -. 

Samoa a? 

Fiji 

Australia 

First-class, d trip. Takes all 

pe he Sas eecomt iyi secon 
Seven wonder weeks. Other tours to suit your 


time and purse. Ask any tourist agency or write 
for free illustrated Booklet “B-2.” 


Regular Sailings from San Francisco 


STEAMSHIP AN T¢ 
Matson Navigation Co. Managing Agents 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, 510 W. 6th St.—New York, 50 


E. gand St.— Chicago, 140 So. Dearborn St. 
Seattle, 814 Second Ave. 


: ‘Che Luxury Cruise to the 
be se 


2cilerranean 


ALESTINE EGYPT 


By the Famous ‘‘Rotterdam” 
6th Cruise 
Leaving New York Feb. 3, 1927 
Onder the Holtland-America Line’s 
own management 
The “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displ. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excel- 
lence of her cuisine and the high 
standards of service and manage- 
ment on board. 
70 Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, 
Seville (Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Naples (first_call), Tunis, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (The Holy 
Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second 
call), Monaco, and the Riviera. Carefully 
planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in 
Europ:. Number of guests limited. 
Cost of Cruise $930 Up 
American Ex,vess Co. Agents in charge of Shore Excursions 


For choice selection of accommodations make RESERVATIONS 
NOW. Illustrated Folder *‘K’’ on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA 
LIN E tay Cruises to the 
21-24 State Street | j.. Sucammanerad 
New York Mar. 19 (15 days) 


Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, San 


by the Lumerions 
SS. VEENDAM 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Franciseo, St. Louis, Atlanta, in cooperation with the 
Ga., Mexico City, Montreal, FRANK TOURIST CO, 
Seattle, Winnipe rr any au- Low 

thorized Steamship Agent 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MONTHLY free M rite todav. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 74 Springfield, Mass. 


In ra In 


Tubes Bottles 


Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 
leather goods, bric-a-brac etc. 10%ano 15¢ sizes. 
Sold by 10¢ stores, Hardware, Drug and Grocery 
Stores. Mc.Cormicx & Co., Ba/timore, Md. 


osal and were liberated. 
“more a chanty rang out on the 

the Lane. The rusted anchor 
screeched and groaned, the little 
was hove short, and all was 
“Break ‘er out! Fish an’ cat! 
0 in th’ chain locker, Shorty, an’ leight 
sok that chain!” Orders flew thick and 
3ack to Cape Horn went the Lane, and 
gain came the head winds. They shrieked 
ound the point of land with the fury of 
housand demons. They sang their 
erie chant of death through the rigging, 
ad sent a spar sail, lasht on the foredeck 
ouse, spinning off to leeward in a whirl of 
oray. The battle renewed was every bit 
*s desperate as the battle lost. 

With the wind came rain, sleet, and hail. 

“he decks were wet and slippery, not a dry 
ot in the ship. Hawse pipes and chocks 
pouted geysers of water inboard, as the 
ew, putting forth every ounce of strength 
n their tired bodies, watched the vessel 
ain ten fathoms here to be swept back 
venty there. 
Three days of this, and the fourth night 
rew steadily blacker and more ominous. 
‘he seas seemed to surpass themselves in 
iry. They crashed against the sides, 
atapulted over the decks, and fell back 
ith a hissing roar. The freezing spray, 
riven like shot, blinded the men, until 
hey could not stand against it. 

Hight bells in the night watch found the 


sefore the last had streamed out through 
he scuppers, the decks were continuously 
wash, and the two helmsmen struggled 
ard to keep her up. 


All this time, runs the chronicle, Moon 
tood lasht at the break of the poop, 
‘shouting his orders which were not heard, 
ut which were obeyed by a crew who knew 
vhat must be done and strove valiantly to 
toit.” Until— 

Suddenly the break came. A gigantic 
vaye caught the bow like a mammoth 
1and and bore it up and up until it seemed 
he bowsprit must stab a hole in the 
»paque sky resting on the topmasts. Back 
went the Lane—back and down, like a horse 
eulled suddenly to his hind legs. There 
was a twisting, wrenching motion, and the 
sow slewed through an are of forty-five 
flegrees. Vainly the helmsmen fought with 

he kicking wheel—vainly they jammed it 
ard over, and vainly they waited for the 
ship to respond. 

Poised on the crest of the huge mountain 
£ water the Lane quivered for a moment 
wnd then, under the press of wind and wave, 
she continued to sheer. For a million 
years, it seemed, she hung suspended, 
notionless, between sea and sky—and 
then the plunge downward to the depths 
of a liquid hell. As she crashed downward 
she continued to yaw, and sounding the 
lepths in the valley of the waves she lay— 
broached to! 

Realization that all was over gript the 
erew. They crowded to the break of the 
poop and cowered in abject terror. Laying 
broadside to, the Lane was an easy prey to 
the angry sea. Every wave swept her 
from rail to rail, and it was only a matter of 
minutes before she was swamped. 

Water, shoulder deep, lasht back and 
forth in the well deck. Her rudder, held 
hard over, was but a futile gesture; her 
sails were mockeries, and her crew a pack 
of terrified beings gazing into the jaws of 
death and wondering—how long? 

Moon stood shouting orders. His words 


wane all but swamped. One sea boarded 


little discussion they accepted | 


| 
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Many physicians have written 


us commending WRIGLEY’S for 
the teeth and health. They have told 
of prescribing it for patients during conva- 
lescence, for children in the home and for 
fast-eating people in the busy business world. 


Eminent dentists are also recommending 
the use of Wrigley’s Chewing Sweets. 


It is gratifying to see this recognition ac 
corded to what we have always maintained 
is a worthy product; we appreciate the 
attitude of those who are looked up to in 
matters of sanitation, hygiene and health. 


We shall always maintain the WRIGLEY 
quality, so that it will fully measure up to 
its responsibilities and be worthy of the 
highest endorsement. 


Both you and your children will gain 
happiness and benefit from the use of 
Wrigley’s after every meal. 


Try it and see. 


Keeps fresh and full-flavored 
G100 in its sanitary wax package 


ee 


1 
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Non-Skid Hi-Type 


For Truck Protection 


Hc profile, large rubber volume, at low cost on long continuous hauls. 
long wearing compound, and Equip your truck now with Non- 


: : 3 Skid Hi-Type Tires and have greater 
efficient non-skid tread combine to safety and traction with economy 


make the Firestone Non-Skid Hi- this winter. See the nearest Firestone 
Type Tire ideal for truck protection Dealer today. 


Firestone | 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER «iu Bacay PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER «trueySirvita a, 


Iswrt 
HE 
SILLY? 


No protection! 


Yet many people are silly about 
their throats. that same way! 
Cold, dust, germs, strike the 
delicate membranes: coughs, 
sore throats result. 


Smith Brothers’ cough drops 
safely protect and gently medi- 
cate the throat tissues. They 
quickly soothe irritation, relieve 
hoarseness, ease and stop the 
cough. Your whole throat is 
cooled, cleared, refreshed. 


“The cheapest health 
insyrance in the world”’ 


COUGH | DROP PS 


Shira 


"PERSONAL GLIMPSES. 
Continued 


; sal 
were plucked from his lips by a victori 
wind and sent hurtling overside to be to 
back and forth. He begged, implo: 
curst, threatened—without effect. 
Lane might live ten minutes, no lon 
and the crew was dumb with terror. 


But Moon was not done. Uninc 
himself, he clutched a capstan bar. In 
that desperate moment, the story Proceaaay 


His lips were tight shut, but his eyes 
snapt with supreme contempt for the cow- 
ards before him. Slowly he advanced upon 
the huddled crew. The capstan bar rose 
and fell rhythmically. Every time it fell, 
a sailor leaped with pain. 

Fighting every inch of the way, Moon 
drove the crew before him down into the 
waist, down into a frothing nightmare of 
icy water. For the moment he became 
an enraged maniac, and struck terror to 
their hearts greater than the terror in- 
spired by the angry sea. They did his 
bidding! 

A line was rigged from the main ecross- 
tree with its ends dangling on deck. A 
spar was cut from its lashings and the two 
ends made fast to the line. In five min- 
utes a battering-ram was rigged. With 
Moon driving them with curses and his 
capstan bar, the crew swung the ram across 
the heaving decks. Once it crashed into 
the starboard rail, and the men, floundering 
in water to their armpits, clung to the spar 
like drowning men to a piece of floating 
timber. 

Slipping, sliding in the darkness, ever 
in mortal terror of a chief mate turned 
fiend incarnate, the crew swung the spar 
a second time across the deck. The Lane 
was built of stanch stuff, and the rail held. 
Three more times the ram crashed into the 
rail and at the fifth impact Moon was re- 
warded with the sight of a slight outward 
bulge of the rail. 

The ship was settling lower and lower, 
and Moon urged the crew to greater actiy- 
ity. The rail began to give, the crew took 
hope and the ram was swung more fre- 
quently. At last a big section of the rail 
was knocked loose to go spinning into the 
sea. Another and still another section 
was knocked off, until there was not a trace 
of rail in the waist. 

The Lane came up, as the water poured 
unhindered from her decks. Helmsmen 
again were able to bring her head up, and 
the battle continued. Moon had snatched 
victory from defeat and twenty lives from 
the jaws of death. 

One hundred and forty-nine days after 
the three-masted schooner Carrie A. Lane 
cleared Baltimore harbor, a strange craft 
hove in through the Golden Gate at San 
Francisco. She was battered and worn: 
innocent of paint, a skeleton ship. A 
hollow-eyed erew walked the decks, tired 
officers gave few orders and, strangest of 
all—she had no rails! 


LL 


R-r-revenge!—It was growing late when 
the hostess at the reception requested the’ 
eminent tenor to sing. 

“It is too late, madam,” he protested. 

I should disturb your neighbors.” 

“Not at all,” declared the hostess, beam- 
ing. ‘Besides, I owe them something. 
They poisoned our dog last week.’— 
The Christian- Evangelist. 


a 


_ ATHLETICS IN INDUSTRY 


e war, after which they experienced a 

ided slump, are now being revived on a 
ner basis, we learn from an article con- 
ributed to Industrial Management (New 


k), by Dr. W. Irving Clark, surgeon and 
La Director of the Norton Company 
+ Worcester, Massachusetts. According 
» Dr. Clark, athletics in industry have 
ow become so firmly established that 
nere appears to be little chance of any- 
ning except further development. He 
rites: 


The period of trial or initiation was 
ased on the idea that workers who were 
onfined indoors and at repetition work 
ould benefit both physically and men- 
dly if they could be taught the value and 
iterest of play. It was believed that the 
mmpany would receive a direct benefit in 
ne freshened mentality and better health 
fits workers. 

At this time many factories had baseball 
sams but, with the exception of spasmodic 
thletie events at annual picnics and field 
ays, there was with a few isolated excep- 
ons no general athletic program being 
arried out among the large factories of 
he country. 

The first move in most factories consisted 
i the appointment of an athletic director 
-ho was put in charge of the organizing 
md the development of all forms of ath- 
tics. As these directors began to make 
heir influence felt, athletic activities in- 
vreased in number. The single baseball 
eam, usually semi-professional, was supple- 
iented by plant teams playing plant league 
éries. Soccer football began to appear, 
nd basketball made rapid strides as the 
freat winter sport. In factories where 
water facilities were available, hockey be- 
an to be played in winter, and in a few in- 
»tances rowing marked a late development 
which attained its zenith in the period of 
‘Kpansion. 

The period of expansion was undoubtedly 
vaused by the war. Every method of 
securing. good labor and. holding it was 
ried, and among the methods was the 
Hevelopment of athletics. 

The tedious and frequently overtime 
ype of mass production work was con- 
siderably relieved by sports at and about 
the factory, and brisk rivalry developed 
between neighboring companies. It was 
ut this point that mass games first began 
to appear. Of these, by far the most suc- 
sessful was volley ball. Quoits and horse- 
shoe pitching emerged from their hiding- 
places, and were given a place in the sun. 
Tennis-courts began to appear, and even 
company golf-courses were discust. At the 
height of the period of expansion, indust rial 
athletics challenged the long-established 
college methods, and college traditions 
were adopted. Thus factory athletic 
associations sprang into existence, each 
having its director, coaches, equipment, 
ball-field, stadium, boat-house, and what 
not. 

At about the height of athletic expansion 
large companies were spending really ex- 
travagant sums of money because of the 
competitive urge. The athletic movement 


s ago, and reaching their height during. 
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( _ SCYTHIA 
5% Annual Cruise de Luxe ~~~ “ 


Cunard $S'Scvria’ 


January 26, 1927 
Limited to 400 Guests 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, 
Malta, Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples, 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 


rod Hi The cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “‘Scythia” to the 
Mediterranean, under special charter, has become an annual 
classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running 
water in every cabin. re-arranged shore excursions at every port included 
in the rate. Finest hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the 
height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning 
via S. S. ‘‘Aquitania,” ‘‘Mauretania,” ‘‘Berengaria,” or 
any Cunard Line Steamer. 

Full information on request. Prompt reservation advisable. 


FRANK TOURIST CoO. 
(Est. 1875) 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1529 Lecust Street, Philadelphia 33 Devonshire Street, Boston 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 582 Market Street, San Francisco 


Travel Service 
throughout 


Europe 


Lexuty Cruises tothe” 
West Indies 


by Luxurious: 


HSS) dam’. 
§.S. Veenda Independent or 


With Escort, — 
Securing All 
Reservations in 
Advance. 
Send for Book E. 


Sailings; Jan., Feb. 
and March. 
- Frank Tourist Co., 
in cooperation wi 
Holland-America 
Line. : 


uy THE FLORIDA TROPICS 
Greater ‘Patm Beach is calling Yow, 


You know of Palm Beach as the winter Mecca of Who’s Who in 


\ Ci America—in business and social leadership. Have you realized what 
ap (PY Re a little sojourn can do for you? 
AY gn oath | 
Pat \ Not only recreation and health, but more!—meeting with clear- 
| \ thinking minds stimulus and inspiration, Always in touch with 
F / your home office _ the finest telephone, telegraph and wireless facilities 
My are at hand for you here. Rail time to New York only 36 hours. 
Peeaar Worth while, too, for you to see the business and civic enterprise 


of Greater Palm Beach—Palm Beach and West Palm Beach. Added, 
millions of dollars every year put into new business buildings, homes, 
apartments and hotels. Doubling permanent population every two 
years. Constructing magnificent new harbor. Establishing even 
oreater farming successes in the rich back country, Three and four 
big profit crops a year. 


Palm Beach 


“Where Summer 
Spends the 
Winter” 


Everything from golt to hunting, fishing, yachting, aquaplaning, 
bathing. Theatres, open-air concerts, scenic motoring. 


» Greater ; 
@~ PAEM BEACH 


wee, CHAMBER Of COMMERCE, 
Booklee C4 Whe 


402 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG 
(3G, WEST PALM BEACH, 
to %. \C = 
x3 FLORIDA 


Address, 


Name 
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(nail this 
n for 
Picture folder , 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 

Santa Fe System Lines 

1128-A way Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
t 
Es 


Please send me free picture folder about the Indian- 
detour. 


| 
BINT SAID © 8 cte eat es tn ee | 


A three days’ personally con- 
ducted motor tour through the 
colorful Indian country between 
Las Vegas, Santa Fe and Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, on your 
Santa Fe way to or from Cali- 
fornia. 

In no other way can you see so 
much of a vast, fascinating region 
in so short a time and with the 
same economy, the same comfort, 
The rate includes everything, i.e., 
meals, lodging and motor trans- 
portation, under expert Santa Fe- 
Fred Harvey management. Mail 
above coupon for picture folder. 


Make Things at Home | 
with Speed Way Shop! 


A compact and efficient electric work shop driven 
by the famous SpeedWay motor, Equipped with 


Eight Motor Driven Tools 


Gives you a complete Lathe—Bench 
Saw—Jig Saw—Portable Electric 
Hand Saw. A portable or stationary 
power drill, equioped for buffing, 
grinding and cleaning, Attach the 
SpeedWay Shop to. any light socket 
and you have a completely equipped 
tool and machine hop. 


Only $10.00, Down 


A small down payment, balance in 
easy monthly payments, puta one 
of these efficient machine shops in 
your own home, 


10 Days’ Free Trial 
Our free trial plan enables you to 
test out this shop in your own home. 
If it does less than we claim for it, 
send it back! 


Make Things at Home 


With this shop you can make at 
tractive furniture, novelties, toys, 
radio work, bric-a-brac countless 

other useful pieces. 
: Don’t Delay Write Today 
Free Blue Prints See full porormetion on the 
I 4 . SpeedWay Shap. e > is a 
Write for list of working money maker for the small job man 
blue-prints that we fur- and fun for tho man who makes 

nish free, things at home 


Electro-Magnetic Tool Company 
1830 S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, Ill. (Adjoining Chicago) 


| Manager Dept. 2011—Please send me purticulars about 10-day 
free trial, free blue-prints and $10 down pavment, | 
ee | 
| Address. — | 
ee eee ees Ea | | 
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Continued ia 


at its height was a magnificent and stimu- 
lating sight, but it cost more than it was 
worth. The year 1921 crusht most of these 
associations out of existence. Centralized 
employment departments tottered for 
lack of work, statistics gloomily showed no 
hiring, only firing. Workers who had 
proudly worn silk shirts and patent-leather 
shoes at great inter-factory athletic events 
now wandered from factory to factory 
looking for non-existent jobs. It was a 
sad and thoughtful time. 

During this period a little athletic inter- 
est was maintained and fostered by those 
left in the factories. By 1923 a slight 
revival of business put some heart in those 
interested in athletics. Attempts were 
made to have the workers run their own 
athletics by committees of their own 
choosing. In many cases this method was 
successful. In other companies it. was 
found that an athletic director to arrange 
plans and develop teams was more eco- 
nomical and efficient than any other 
method. There came a time when it was 
necessary for companies to’ decide on 
whether all athletics should be dropt, 
whether the committee method should be 
continued, or whether a full-time athletic 
director should be reestablished. A num- 
ber decided in favor of the last, but he 
found things in many ways different. 
During the period of depression a great 
house-cleaning had taken place in industry. 

When it was decided that industrial 
athletics should be continued, it was also 
decided that the expenditures should be 
curtailed and a budget system tried. The 
object was not only to estimate probable 
expenditures, but to control these. 

So we come to the present. Asa result of 
all this experience certain principles have 
become more or less established. These 
principles as crystallized at the Norton 
Company are at present as follows. All 
athletics are under the control of a com- 
mittee of four consisting of the three heads 
of production and the Service Director. 

Athletics are directly controlled by an 
Athletic Director, who gives his full time 
to the work. His business is to organize 
teams, arrange schedules of games, and to 
see that proper equipment is provided. 

All athletic appropriations are budgeted 
on a three-month basis. We believe that 
athletic interest should come up from below 
and not go down from above. Thus when 
it is decided that the baseball season has 
arrived, the athletic director posts a call for 
a meeting of those interested in playing 
ball. At the meeting all have a chance to 
talk, and the candidates arrange to report 
for practise. 

The teams elect their own captains and 
any other officials, only the director is 
provided by the company, 

We do not believe in semi-professional 
baseball teams. The league of which the 
company is a member has very definite 
rules which eliminate as far as possible 
this type of player from any competing 
team. The motto of the league is ‘‘clean 
competition by shop-workers; and tho it is 
nice to win, it is no disgrace to lose.’’ 

3y far the most satisfactory type of 
athletics is that in which a large number 
of workers can participate. Volley ball fills 
a place which is unique in industrial ath- 
letics. The space can be easily found, the 
equipment is inexpensive, the upkeep nom- 
inal. There is no game which arouses more 


“in 16 days 


‘OU don’t want to leave business for 
more than two weeks? Fine! Hereare 
several cruises to the West Indies (to 
Havana, Haiti, Bermuda) that will keep 
you away less than fourteen working 
days—and bring you back a new man! 


Rates from $12 a day. 


The Megantic provides the high standards 
of White Star transatlantic service. She is 
specially constructed for cruising in warm 
climates, has salt-water swimming pools on 
deck and every facility for sea recreation. 


Sailing from New York 


Jan. 15th—16 days _ Feb. 3rd—26 days 
Mar.5th—17days March24th—i8sdays 
April 14th—16 days Rates $200 up 


Please send for details, 


su zma Address No. 1 Broadway, New York 
City, our officeselsewhere, or anyauthor- 
agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE ComMPany 
SSO SES EE 


“The Divinity of Jesus” 


By Alexander T. Bowser 
and other liberal religious literature sent FREE 


Please address F. EVERETT, Room 11-D 
16 Be. .con St. Boston, Mass. 


Cuticura Soap 


Pure and Wholesome 


Keeps The Skin Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere, 


School Advisory Department 


The Jiterary Digest 


ITERARY DIGEST 
schools or colleges, or aid in the solu- 
tion of their 


readers seeking 
educational problems, are 
invited to write to our School Advisory 
Department. It is necessary that inquirers 
give age and sex of the student, locality 
and kind of school, approximate tuition, 
and any other information that may aid us 
in giving this service, 


The School Advisory Department con- 


tinues to serve as it has for many years, 
our readers and the schools without fees 


or obligation, 
Address 


Thefiterary Digest 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


or 7 Be | with 5 hotels, 102 apartment ull i eee 
‘country Goer Ss, inert pis tennts, Sevimming, boating, 
riding and other sports and pleasures... 


. every day 


This is the Miami-Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables, one of the most magnificent hotels in the world, represent- 


ing a value of ten million dollars. 


ORAL GaBLEs is ready for its winter visitors with com- 
plete facilities for entertainment, for sport, and for the 
comfort and relaxation that our only American tropics 
offers during the winter. The many hotels and apart- 
ments meet all tastes and preferences. A wide range of 
prices fit the limited as well as the unlimited income. 
The rates for the Miami-Biltmore Hotel are low com- 
spared with other resort hotels of this type. They range 
from $8 to $14. Rates at the Hotel Casa Loma range 
from $5 to $7. . . . At the Hotel Antilla, $3 to $5. . . 
At the Hotel San peer, $2 to $s. . . . At the Hotel 
Cla-Reina, $1.50 to $6.... At the Coral Gables Inn, $1.50 
to $4. All these rates are quoted for one person per day, 
European plan. Apartments range from $500 per month 


This is the Venetia Apartments, one of 


The smaller buildin g at your left is the Miami- Biltmore Country Club, 
which has two of the finest 18-hote golf courses in the South. 


at the luxurious Venetia Apartments to $50 per month for 
more modest quarters. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
City of Coral Gables directly controls all hotel prices and 
rates, and co- -operates with visitors to the fullest extent. 
Coral Gables is within 40 hours by rail of three- 
fourths of the population of the United States. It may 
be quickly and easily reached by several steamship lines 
from New York and other Atlantic ports. 


railroad and steamship fares, and all other necessary in- 
formation about Coral Gables. Write for it today. Spend 
your winter where the American tropics is at its best. 


Music, dancing and entertaining pro- 


the 102 completely finished apartment 
buildings in Coral Gables. Each is mod- 
ern, substantial, beautifully designed 


and decorated. 
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This is the F 
tropical beauly as 
It is one of many 


Venetian Pool, famous for its 
well 
acilities for sport ond 
pleasure that make life so enjoyable in 


grams enliven. the restaurants . in . the 
Coral Gables Golf and Country Club,- 
the Miami-Biltmore Hotel, the Hotel 


Antilla and the Hotel Casa Loma. 


as for its size 


Coral Gables. 


City of 


YE Coral Gables 


It is: within, 
12 hours’ travelto Havanaand 15 hours to Nassau. Dept: af: 


LD-3 of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of Coral. © 
Gables will send hotel and apartment rates and prices, ~ 
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-oty your fuel 
- this winter 


and have continuous 
heating comfort 


ie Se test 


1TH Hoffman Vacuum Valves on 
. radiators you enjoy just the right 
phoure temperature to meet outside 
“ weather conditions. Hot steam for bitter 

i cold days. Warm steam for mild days. 


_, Hoffman Vacuum Valves make this 

i eonderfal improvement on any one- 

pipe steam system, new or old, because 

. they keep out The Heat Thief—AIR. 

. This:means quicker heat in radiators 

and they will hold their heat much 
. longer after fires are banked. 


a 


‘Users of these valves claim an average 
‘fuel saving of one-third of their ‘previ- 
_ ous heating costs. 


Send this coupon for an intensely in- 
“teresting book ‘‘Locking the DoorAgainst 
the Heat Thief.” 


».~ Make this test 

Puta Hoffman No. 
3 rd Vacuum Valve 
‘ ‘on your worst. ra- 2. 

diator and notice 

the immediate im- 

provement. You 

can obtain Hoff- 

man No. 2 Vacuum 

Valves at your 
neighborhood 
Heating and 
Plumbing Shop. 


\ 7ACUUM | 
VALVES 


LOCK OUT THE HEAT THIEF-A/R 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY. INC. 
Dept. Q10, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 


The hotse-I occupy has steam heat. Send me the 


booklet, “Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief.” 
Name 

Street 

City State 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued. 


interest in both players and spectators, and 
it can be played during the noon hour. 

Quoit-pitching is a game which appeals 
to the older men, and this, too, can be 
easily and inexpensively provided. 

During the winter we have found that a 
bowling competition between the different 
departments is very popular. Last winter 
300 men and women were engaged in such 
a competitive tournament. 

Industrial athletics can best be initiated 
and controlled by the factory administra- 
tion, as the workers have neither time nor 
inclination for arduous work of organizing, 
caring for athletic grounds, arranging 
transportation, ete. 

The athletic director should sense what 
the workers are interested in doing and de- 
velop hisathletic program along these lines. 

Athletics should be for the workers, not 
for the factory. 

Ideas and proposals for new sports 
should be encouraged when they originate 
with the worker, should have the full inter- 
est and approval of the worker when 
originating with the athletic director. 

Semi-professionalism should be abolished. 

Sports should be encouraged in which 
large numbers can participate and in which 
there may be developed a local interest. 

Inter-department competition should be 
encouraged. 

The basis of a successful athletic pro- 
gram is something of athletic interest for 
every one. Such a program can. be carried 
out without undue expense, and leads to 
better health and better morale among the 
workers. 


DOUBTS ABOUT TELEVISION 
OT impossible, but very unlikely,” 
is the verdict pronounced by Dr. 
Lee De Forest, 
of radio-apparatus, 


the distinguished inventor 
“television,” 
which we are occasionally told has actually 
been accomplished. 


upon 


Writing in the New 
York Times, Dr. De Forest admits that no 
problem of recent times has appealed more 
strongly to the imagination of scientist and 
layman alike than that of the instantaneous 
transmission of views of moving objects 
Much 
careful thought, he says, has been devoted 


from one remote point to another. 


to the problem, and considerable financial 
outlays in experimentation have been made. 


He goes on: 


Perhaps foremost in such work is the 
name of C, Francis Jenkins of Washington, 
who two years ago actually suceeeded in 
transmitting a shadowgraph of a moving 
finger from one point in his laboratory to 
another, Similar results have lately been 
announced from the Paris laboratory of 
Professor Hollweeck. With each such dem- 
onstration the publie has seen the headlines 
blazoned ‘‘Television at Last.’ Yet, as 
a matter of fact, actual television is to-d; Vy 
almost as far from realization as it ever w: as. 

Inventors have gone far enough into the 
actual problem to prove something of the 
magnitude of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered and overcome 
achieved. 


before success is 
It is one thing to transmit a still 
picture four inches by four inches in a few 
minutes or even a few seconds and quite 
another to transmit 
sixteenth or 


this picture in one- 
even one-tenth of a seeond. 


= 
oe ortify for 
‘Fire F ighting” is 


EXTINGUISHER, : 


Ac labeal means a per- 
ectly perfected Grene Fire 
Extinguisher. 

The man who ownsan Im- 
proved Sfrene Fire Extin- 
guisher has a long lease on 
perfect safety. 

He will tell you how 
quickly it works whenever 
needed. How easily it oper- 
ates—a child can do it. 

It never freezes or jams 
or sticks. It never leaks or 
evaporates. Just waits pa- 
tiently to serve faithfully— 
and perfectly. 

An Improved Sfrene Fire 
Extinguisher is an accom- 
plishment in 100% fire pro- 
tection. equipment. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only Firene Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 


Fire Extinguishers. 


: Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, ete. Save 
z money. Printfor others, big profit. Complies 
CRY outfits $8.85. Job ress $11, $29, Rotary $149, All 
easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses type 
Siete. THE KELSEY CO., P-23, Meriden, Conn. 


=)\BLYMYER MEMORIAL BELLS 
A TRIBUTE TO YOUR LOVED ONE 
ELOQUENT ~ENDURING ~ INEXPENSIVE 


> THE JOHN B. MORRIS FOUNDRY CO. 


Nar Sia ® .) 
ask forHorlick’s 
\ The ORIGINAL 


and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
and for All Ages 


ON TIRED,TENDER,SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


100022 00 pas 


ours 
, Selling Xmas aa 


Esther McCall, Ark. earned $59 first day— 
Mary Kline, Pa.e arned $164in four days—W. } 
C. Allen, Ohio, earned $1000 spare timeshowing our 


Personal Christmas Greeting Cards 
that sell on sight. No selling ex 
y our income—earn $5.00 to #10. every lear ee 
Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month, 

No money required. W e furnish everything 


$10 Outfit Free Write quick! Start at 


once makin bi 
money. Rush season right at hand. = & 


THE JOHN A. HER 
318 W.Washington St., Snare ee esar it. 
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vifficulties in maintaining perfect syn- | aa 
onization at such speeds as are required, mn 

designing light-controlling devices having 
afficient activity without appreciable lag | Vi a Y; V1) O V/) 
end i n light-responsive cells, ete., are multi- 
ied _by a high inverse power of the differ- ud 
in time involved. f ‘ ¥ s 
“Do not misunderstand me. I do not wat, L C UsTVUIS Ln) S$ 
‘ish to be understood as saying that with 
r present knowledge of physics no way is 
parent for actually realizing television. 
vyeral logical methods have been pro- 
osed. Our physics puts at our disposal, 
reoretically, at least, the means of solving 
e problem along these lines. I do wish 
» state, however, that in my opinion suc- 
ss lies only at the end of a very long, 
ystematie and tremendously expensive 
ourse of research, invention and develop- 
aent, such as only the largest and best 
rjuipped research laboratories in the coun- 
~y—backed by the liberal expenditure of 
aillions of dollars—ean achieve. The 
ew possible institutions capable of financ- | 
yw and carrying on such work will, in my 
spinion, not be willing to devote the neces- 
wy funds for this work, for the reason that 
he commercial rewards awaiting the real- 
sation of practical television are too meager 
2 justify the outlay necessary to achieve 
1ecess. 

A television receiver must cost many 
undreds or thousands of dollars, and be of | 
uch a delicate nature that to place it in | 
he average home to be manipulated by the | 
10st expert radio fan would be quite out 
f the question. And if the television re- 
iver can not be placed in thousands of 
omes at a reasonable cost, and give at least 
s reliable reception as the best radio re- 
eiver on the market to-day,.it is difficult 
o see how, quite regardless of its cost, an 
xtensive sale of the device could be 
xpected. 


“Let us conceive,” says Dr. De Forest, 
‘that the problem has been solved; that 
here is in New York a satisfactory trans- 
mitter which necessarily cost in its develop- 
ment and realization several million dol- MOU U NOLO OOO ONO OL PUTO MON UO U TOTO UOMO OOOO OOOO 


ars, and in Chicago or San Francisco a 


is capable of projecting the image Fe hes tr a Cc asemen t Win d OWS 


mpon. a sufficiently large screen to be wit- 
Residence of 


messed by thousands assembled in an audi- RE tke Y Ho 
sorium or theater.” He goes on: Merion Station, Pa. WEVER simple or luxurious the home in- 
terior, Fenestra Casement Windows blend with the 


Architects and Contractors, 
surroundings in graceful friendliness. Their small, 


r “vices are j serfect svne = Wallace & Warner, 
The two devices are in perfect synchro Philodelpbia Pa. 
sparkling panes and slender muntins add a flavor 


lism, but are maintained in successful opera- 
ion by a high-priced corps of experts at 
oth stations. What events of sufficient 
nterest transpiring in New York would 
bring the crowd necessary to pay the ex- 
pense of actual transmission to the distant 
wuditorium? Possibly a championship ten- 
nis match, or a prize-fight, or a national 
sonvention. Possibly the address of the 


of romance to every room. 

And Fenestra Casements are as tight as wood 
windows weather-stripped, yet they always open 
easily—never stick nor warp nor rattle. Your 


draperies are kept clean by screens inside, ‘These 
are only a few of the advantages you enjoy when 


(President to an outdoor assemblage. Such OU will want Bh ose a builder piano 
events are few, and I do not believe they Fenestra Steel you ask your architect an ullder to us es 
would be of sufficient box-office value, after Basement Windows Casements. Your dealer has a stock or can get 
the novelty had worn off, to frequently to daylight the base- hem quickly 
draw large audiences ment—to make it them q Ye 

Ber gaye ie seein 1 more useful, They DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Certainly it seems improbable » that grand aS as By clik, 

, leoat tted from the admit 80 per cent C-2242 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
opera, for example, ransmitte ons more light than Factories at Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., 
Metropolitan Opera House to screens in wood windows of and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
other cities, be the pictures and sound re- | the same size; open 
production never so perfect, would com- easily and are weath 
mand the attendance at box-office prices | er-tightwhen closed. 
necessary to pay the interest on the mil- At the new low 
prices, FenestraBase- 


lions of dollars invested in developing the 


television apparatus, in maintaining satis- ment a rep- [> d 
i corre resent he utmost 
factory transmission channels and the Bee Pe z s Z \ff ohomes an apartments 
economy in »me 


( I schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 


salaries of the corps of experts which must 
be kept constantly. trained for just this 
sort of exhibition. 

So I repeat that while theoret:cally and 


construction, 


Rem IKK RR SEER BEER ERR ERR EE 
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Important Points to 
Know about a Mineral 
Oil for Constipation 


Gye a lubricant, not a 
laxative, is the best rem- 
edy for constipation, has be- 
come generally recognized. 
Thousands, because of its 


purity and excellence, are 
taking 


ALBOLENE 


THE ORIGINAL 
~ MINERAL OIL 


for Constipation 


4 Peon one 


~ 
iC oe Feats 


LIQUID 
ALBOLENE 


Cleihe Wiik Veguisies & 5 Patent O10) 


The Original 


Mineral Oil 


| Constipation I 


Specially Refinad 
for internal Use 


» 
FROM 


GENUINE 
RUSSIAN OIL 


DOSE—One tablespoonful 
Gr mere according to condi: | 
tons, Children, one to two 
4 teaspoonfuls 
——E—— 
2 ( CREMATED AbD PREPARED BY 
H| McKESSON & ROBBINS 


BARUEACTURING CHEMISTS. 


Esabibhe! 1613 NEW YORK 


SON & ROBS> 
Vv 


s 
<STABLISHED IS 


Prescribed by leading physicians 
everywhere for many years— 
Especially refined for internal use 
by a pharmaceutical house of 
nearly 100 years experience — 
McKESSON & ROBBINS Inc., 
of 31 Unton Square, New York 


At all druggists 


“$1.00 starts you on the 
road to health.” 


iy 


| “ Genuine 
\. Russian Oil 


entire log, slabs and all. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIO 


Continued ‘ 


N 


technically television may be feasible, yet 
commercially and financially I consider it 
an impossibility, a development of which 
we need waste little time in dreaming. 

But in the same breath let me add that 
any day some radical discovery in physics 
which may be made, of which we to-day 
know nothing and can only speculate or 
guess, may put an entirely different aspect 
on this television problem. Some Roent- 
gen or Milliken may arise—-emerge from 
the shadowy cloisters of his laboratory— 
with a brand-new and revolutionary dis- 
covery, one which will make the problems 
of television so simple that for a few hun- 
dred dollars a receiver can be constructed 
which will fulfil all the necessary practical 
requirements to enable the humblest house- 
holder to sit at night in the comfort of his 
hearthside and see upon a small sereen 
before him, in perfect verisimilitude, in 
miniature, the transaction of some distant 
scene, perhaps half-way around the globe, 
hearing at the same time with perfect 
clearness the voices and music which ac- 
company such performance. Sucha dream 
is certainly intriguing and I give you all 
leave to enjoy it to the utmost. But until 
some such new discovery in physics has 
been made let us not forego until too late 
our chances to subseribe for next season’s 
seat at the Metropolitan. 


HOW TO SAVE WOOD 


E are very wasteful of our wood- 
supply. Foreign nations, however, 
that are saving of their wood, but waste 
time and labor in so doing, are hardly 


worthy of our imitation, we are told by an | 


editorial writer in The Paper Trade Journal 
(New York). Critics have pointed out for 
our delectation, methods by which Eu- 
ropeans utilize “everything but the rustle 
but these, he says, are 


of the leaves,” 


applicable only where labor is far cheaper 


than it is through any considerable sec- | 


the United States. G. M. Hunt, 
chief of the wood-preservation section of 
the U 


quoted as saying that we can not expect 


tion of 
S. Forest Products Laboratory, is 


to find in Kurope ready-made answers to 


We read: 


our wood-utilization problems. 


In Germany men and women spend 
hours picking up chips or branches or 


pulling stumps out of the ground for fuel. 
In the of the United 
States the time thus spent 
would several times the value of the 
fuel, the saw-mills of central and 
western Hurope, the machinery works 
slowly but accurately and with a minimum 
of waste in the form of sawdust. As a 
rule, the lumber is not edged or trimmed 
and the boards and slabs from each log 
are piled back together in the same relative 


wooded regions 
the value of 
be 


In 


positions they oeeupied before sawing. The 
purchaser comes to the mill and buys the 
This saves the 
mill man the trouble of finding uses for 
and but he must an 
excessive amount of labor and yard space 


slabs edgings, use 


to keep his logs together in this way. 


In Belgium one may see trees from 


which the branches have been trimmed to | 


CONTINENT of Unending Charm—see 

the dream lands below the Equator, 
where scenery, peoples and customs com- 
bine to enthrall the visitor as no other part 
of the globe. 


Go. now—while the climate is like our ‘ 
spring—because the seasons are reversed 
there—and go via Munson liner where every 
moment is one of delight and pleasure. 


Make a round trip to Rio de Janeiro, 
which takes but 30 days witha week ashore. 
To Buenos Aires and return, six weeks with 
nine days to visit and explore. 


RIO DE JANEIRO SANTOS 
MONTEVIDEO BUENOS AIRES 


Magnificent cities with modern hotels; rates 
surprisingly low. 


Modern 21,000-ton steamers sail fortnightly 
from New York | 


Pan America American Legion 
Western World Southern Cross 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


67 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


DOROTHY DIX: 
HER BOOK 


“She goes at each problem in a genial but 
understanding spirit, not hesitate 
sometimes to strike out ruthlessly straight 
from the shoulder, frequently indulges in a 
humorous twinkle or a sarcastic note and 
writes always in the vigorous vernacular of 
the day.”—New York Times. 

12mo, Cloth. 69 Cha 

$2.14, post-paid. At 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


does 


UNIQUE IN THE HISTORY 
OF JOURNALISM 


That has been said of James Gordon Bennett, proprietor 
of the old New York Herald. A vivid portrayal of this world 
figure is presented in ‘‘When James Gordon Bennett 
Was Calip!. of Bagdad,’’ by Albert Stevens Crockett. 
The author was one of the few men who took orders only 
from “the Commodore” and was for many years closely 
associated with him. A fascinating book for newspaper men, 
and for the general public because of its enlightening men- 
tion of virtually every prominent world figure of Bennett's 
time. Profusely illustrated. 


12mo. Cloth. 430 pages. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


The Industrial Code 


By W Jett Lauck and Claude S. Watts 

A presentation, in an unbiased and non-partisan 
way, of the problems in the present relations of 
and labor, the principles that apply, the 
enlightened opinion of different social and economic 
groups, and a histor of industrial developments 
during the war and since the armistice Furnishes 
a code of prineiples for the future working relations 
between labor and capital 

12mo. Cloth, 676 page $4 


capital 


O00 net; by mail, $4.18 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


If you would save yourself all perplexity and doubt 
as to what are the best books for youngsters of four 
to fourteen, you will at once secure a copy of ‘A 


Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading,”’ by Mary 
Graham Bonner, author and critic of children’s 
books. A unique and authoritative work in which 
each book is briefly but enlighteningly appraised. 


An ideal gift-guide ‘as well as a guide for system- 
atically planning progressive for children. 
Cloth. 100 pages. $1.75, net; $1.80, bost-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


reading 


Ir2mo, 


Pom § eT Bae ee, 
via” i 


rble heights, and even the tops 

for fuel. These trees furnish crops 

uel as other trees furnish crops of fruit. 
h practises, because of labor cost, can 
find application in the United States. 

e it may be very comforting to us 

) that other nations are as wasteful 


It merely defines more clearly the 
of the improvements which we 
st make. Our problem is to learn how 
ave wood without wasting labor. In- 
easing costs of timber and lumber and 
ight will force us to be more saving as 
me goes on. But we must search out and 
evelop opportunities to save wood and 
ney and not wait to have them forced 
on us, if we are to avoid becoming de- 
ndent upon imports for a large propor- 
on of our wood requirements. 


uch better field for American manu- 
sturers to search for useful utilization 
eas than the rest of Europe, the writer 
neludes. In these countries there is 
terest in labor-saving machinery and 
ethods as well as in saving wood. The 
ouping of industries using wood also 
akes close utilization practicable. He 
es On: 


In one group of plants in Sweden, a 
neer and plywood factory, saw-mill, 
ip-mill, and charcoal-burning plant were 
‘awing supplies from the same body of 
snber and from each other, and using 
» the wood so completely that there was 
tle left to waste either in the woods or 
the mills. This idea is not new to the 
wnited States, where we have several excel- 
at examples of it, but its development 
ad extension will be very advantageous. 


Here we come to a curious difference be- 
veen Europe and America regarding this 
“oblem: 


In the extent to which preservatives are 
yplied to poles, railway ties, and mine 
mbers, Europe is ahead of us. Excellent 
“ogress has also been made, especially in 
rmany, in developing improvements in 
‘eservative materials. In the technique 
injecting preservatives into wood, how- 
rer, Europe is not in the lead. The great 
versity of woods which must be treated 
the United States (several times as many 
ecies as Europe uses) has forced our 
idustry to develop methods and equip- 
ent which Europe has not yet seen the 
ed of. The organization of our wood- 
reserving industry into an association for 
ie discussion of its technical problems 
as brought about progress and produced 
healthy state of mind in the industry 
hich informed European wood preservers 
iew with envy. ‘The statistics on the 
mount of preservatives consumed and 
1e amount of wood treated in the United 
tates, which are collected each year by 
1e Forest Service of the Department of 
griculture and published by the American 
Jood Preservers’ Association, have no 
arallel in statistics collected in Europe. 
Our wood industries are exceedingly 
rtunate in having such an enormous 
omestic consuming field unobstructed by 
istoms barriers or differences in language, 
ioney, and usages. They have a wonder- 
| opportunity to apply quantity-produc- 
on methods to the wood-saving problem, 
nd the rapidly increasing interest and 
stivity which is noticeable in this field 
romises well for the future. 


or as we are of wood, the recognition 


‘The Scandinavian countries offer a 
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ALWAYS FIRST IN SOCIAL PRESTIGE 


Now at prices everyone can afford 


FREED-EISEMANN 
60 and up for 
table sets 


VERYWHERE throughout the land—in the 

homes of the leaders of finance, society 
and the arts—you will find the rreep-EIsE- 
MANN. It was selected by government experts 
and purchased by the Navy-for installation 


on the President’s yacht, the Mayflower. 


Now, after two years of planning and ex- 
are able to announce 
but at new, low 


periment, we FREED 
| EISEMANN quality unchanged 


J ] 
prices that have amazed the radio pub tC. 
| Think of it! Sets made with the same 
micrometer precision; the same devotion to 
high technical ideals, for which FreEp- 
| RISEMANN is famous, NOW priced as low as $60. 


OFFERS REVOLUTIONARY 
RADIO IMPROVEMENTS AT NEW LOW PRICES 


95 and up for 
console sets 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and West of the Rockies 


And this year, FREED-EISEMANN embodies 
revolutionary radio improvements: Complete 
metal shielding from outside interference. 
One tuning control instead of three. Steel 
Chassis construction. Superb cabinets. All 
sets can be run from house current with 
FREED-EISEMANN pOWef umits. 

No wonder that within a week after the 
NeW FREED-EISEMANN Was announced, our 
vast, new plant had to go into full production 
in order to meet the overwhelming demand. 

Shown above, Model 40*—C40, Price $155. 


You may have a demonstration without obli- 
gation, and pay on convensent terms. 


Pen Shoe D-Balisek Me Ae NON oR AU DsTeO 


*T icensed under the Latour Patents —. Freed-Eisemann Building, Brooklyn, New York 


THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL CON- 
SULTING PHYSICIAN 


NE REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT of the after- 

war currency crises is the creation of what the New York 

Times calls ‘‘the profession of international consulting 

doctors, summoned to diagnose the ills and prescribe the remedies 
for financially sick governments.’’ Of course governments have 
always consulted their own economic and financial experts, and 
even before the war we had mixed commissions called in to look 
over the financial condition of defaulting States like Turkey or 
China. Since the war there have been bodies like the Dawes 
Commission in Germany, and the League of Nations committees 
in Austria and Hungary. But these were really agencies of 
creditors dealing with bankrupt governments, and questions of 
international politics were closely involved. Says The Times: 


What is nowadays happening with increasing frequency is the 
consultation of foreign specialists, whether individually or in 
groups, for advice on the whole of a country’s internal fiscal 
problem. The action is taken spontaneously. Dr. Kemmerer of 
Princeton, who lately returned from a three months’ investigation 
of Poland’s finances, undertaken at the Polish Government’s 
format initiative and supplemented by formal report and recom- 
mendations, had previously performed a similar task for Colom- 
bia, the South African Union, Chile, Guatemala and Mexico, and 
is now on his way to examine the case of Ecuador and Bolivia. 

In all such instances, the Government applying for advice 
submits to the foreign specialists the data, methods and results, 
down to the smallest particular, of its existing fiscal system, 
In Poland, the invited American commission distributed among 
its own membership the investigation not only of currency and 
banking but of public credit, customs administration, budget, 
and accounting and taxation. Itsrecommendations were com- 
prised in distinct reports on the different fiscal problems, and 
they frequently went so far as to draft the legislative statutes 
which should put the proposed reforms into operation. 

There are certain obvious explanations for this novel and 
interesting procedure. No doubt the wish of the Governments 
to stand well with American bankers and investors, whose loans 
would help to effect financial rehabilitation, is one motive. But 
another potent cause is the constant occurrence of a seemingly 
hopeless deadlock in plans of domestic legislators, sometimes due 
to political antagonisms, often to jealousy of special interests, 
always to mutual distrust. It seems to be thought that this 
difficulty might be mitigated through recourse to specialists with 
no banking or governmental affiliations, whose recommendations 
would be based purely on economic study and experience. 

To what extent the recommendations will be adopted is 
another question. Chile and Colombia have already returned to 
the gold standard on the lines recommended by the foreign 
commissions, and Germany’s acquiescence in the Dawes report 
is a powerful influence toward action on similar reports by other 
governments. France, Belgium and Italy have pursued their 
own, discussions of the problem without recourse to international 
advice, indicating that advisory work of foreign commissions is 
most apt to be practicable in the case either of smaller nationali- 
ties or of governments whose finances, like Germany’s, are 
entangled with international polities. Nevertheless, this 
systematic recourse of other depreciated-money States to the 
best international advice is one sign of promise for the world’s 
emergence from the fiscal chaos in which the war plunged it. 


The next country to be financially diagnosed is Eeuador, 
whither Dr. Kemmerer has just sailed in order to straighten out 
the national financial tangle at the request of the present govern- 
ment. In Eeuador the banking situation has been very bad. 
One of Dr. Kemmerer’s tasks will be to provide for the successful 
In 
attempt to reform banking practises, several banks have been 
This, 


according to The Times, has resulted in a number of bankruptcies 


operation of the recently organized central bank of issue. an 


closed for not complying with government regulations. 


and a general business depression. It is expected that the Kem- 


merer mission will help to restore business confidence. 


INVESTMENTS + AND + FINANCE. 


_ will come up again at the next session of Congress. 


i ae 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LATEST BIG BAN 
7 MERGER eS 

GAIN TWO GREAT NEW YORK BANKS MERGE 

and the press are interested not only because of tI 

consequent creation of the third largest financial insti 

tution in the metropolis, but also because of the connection with 

the branch-banking controversy which made such a stir at the 
recent meeting of the American Bankers Association, and whie 
The tw 


New York banks that have now combined are the Irving Bank 
and Trust Company and the American Exchange-Pacifie 
National Bank. As noted in the news columns of the New 
York Times, ‘‘the title of the combined institution will be the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company; it will have resources 
of more than $735,000,000, which amount is exceeded only by 
the National City Bank, with resources of $1,251,494,453, and 
the enlarged Chase National Bank with $931,650,714." Stock 
holders of the American Exchange-Pacific National Bank will 
receive cash and stock in the new company for their holdings. 
The new banking company will have a capital of $32,000,000, a 
total which surplus and undivided profits will bring to about 
$58,000,000. The Chairman of the Board and the President 
of the Irving Bank will have the same positions in the new 
Both banks in the merger represent earlier 
consolidations. Last year the Pacific Bank was merged with the 
American Exchange. And, as the New York Herald Tribune 
notes, the Irving Bank represents a number of consolidations 
of financial institutions: 


organization. 


It was named originally for Washington Irving. Back in 
1917 it took over the Broadway Trust Company, changing the 
name of the latter company to the Irving Trust Company. 
In 1920, also, the Irving Bank took over the Lincoln National 
Bank. Two more moves were made by the Irving Bank in 
recent years to centralize their banking resources. These were 
the assimilation of the Columbia Trust Company in 1922 and the 
National Butchers and Drovers Banks in 1925. Only within 
recent weeks, and undoubtedly with the proposed merger in 
mind, the then Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company simplified 
its title to the form now used, the Irving Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 


The merger of really big banks has been the characteristie 
trend in the banking world this year, observes the New York 
Sun: 


The National City Bank, when its position as the country’s 
largest banking institution was threatened by the merger of two 
other big banks, the Chase National and Mechanies and Metals 
National, took over the Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn, 
thereby maintaining a satisfactory lead over its billion-dollar 
rival. Last December the Bank of Italy group, controlling the 
Kast River National, formed a very important institution by 
consolidating with the Bowery Bank. On October 15, the 
Central Mereantile Bank operating with the former 
National American Bank one institution. It was only 
recently that the Fidelity International Trust Company merged 
with the Coal and Iron National under the name of Fidelity 
Trust Company. There are other but less unimportant mar- 
riages among banks, which might be mentioned. 


began 


as 


“Super-business ealls for super-banks,” is the way The Sun 
accounts for this trend in the modern banking world. In other 


words: 


Larger corporate units require larger banks. One bank can 
lend to one corporation or individual an amount equal to 10 per 
cent. of its capital, surplus and profits. 

Ten per cent. of the capital, surplus and profits of even a fair- 
sized bank would not go far toward satisfying the loan require- 
ments of a large corporation. This difficulty might be met by 
borrowing at several banks simultaneously. But this is a 
clumsy and ineonvenient method. 


tas aretara.” 

he departure of the American Ex- 
hange-Pacifie National Bank from the 
ational banking system means the with- 


esl of resources amounting to $277,- 


"The steady surrender of baional charters 
b. banks is important to all business men. 


to be members of the Federal 
R system. Therefore they are the 
ack a of the system. The decrease in 


national banks may ultimately destroy the 


Federal Reserve system. The destruction 
that system would hurt business, possibly 
it recurrent panies. 
_ To prevent panies, the Federal Reserve 
system must be saved. To save the 
Federal Reserve system, national banks 
must be encouraged to retain their national 
charters. To encourage them to retain 
their charters is the general purpose of the 
MeFadden banking bill. This bill should 
be passed by Congress at its next session, 
to protect American business. 


In this connection attention should be 
ealled to the fact that at their recent annual 
meeting in Los Angeles the American 
Bankers Association voted, 413 to 268, to 
support the McFadden bill without the 
Hull amendments. As the New York Sun 
explains: 


The measure approved by the bankers 
would permit a national bank in any State 
to establish branches within the corporate 
limits of the city in which the bank is 
situated to the same extent that State 
banks in that State are permitted to 
establish branches. This is a change in the 
existing Federal law called for by common 
fairness wholly apart from economic 
necessity. 

National banks should be permitted to 
compete with State banks on even terms— 
to establish branches to the same extent, 
and with as much freedom within city 
limits, as have State banks. Unless 
nationai ban«xs are permitted to do this, we 
shall find more and more of them taking 
out State charters—as many of the larger 
institutions already have—and the Federal 
Reserve system itself, of which the national 
banks form the backbone, ultimately 
may be endangered. 

The real controversy in the convention 
centered around the Hull amendments to 
the McFadden bill. These amendments, 
which the House of Representatives 
accepted, but which were rejected by the 
Senate, would permit national banks to 
establish branches in cities in which State 
banks already have that privilege, but 
would not permit national banks to 
establish branches in cities in which State 
banks may not now establish them even if 
any State legislature later extends that 
privilege to State banks. 


at eeeae national bank 


banks, unlike State banks, are | 


a 
Idle Funds 
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INVESTMENT of idle funds 
should be undertaken only 
after intelligent consideration 
of the whole field of securities 
and the careful selection of a 
throughly modern investment 
banking house. The partic- 
ular kind of bonds or stocks 
purchased should be influ- 
enced by your age, income 
and financial holdings. Our 
services and experience are 
available in assisting you to 
outline an investment pro- 
gram based on sound, con- 
servative issues. 


We will be pleased to mail 
to you each week our review of 
current financial conditions. 


EsTABLISHED 1878 


Prince & Whitely 


25 Broad Street, New York 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


CHICAGO 


NEW HAVEN HARTFORD AKRON 


CLEVELAND 


NEWPORT 


INVESTMENTS 


URING the entire history of 

Adair First Mortgage Invest- 
ments, extending over a period of 
61 years, every dollar of principal 
and interest has been paid prompt- 
ly to investors on the due date. 


From this 61 years experience 
in the first mortgage investment 
field has been evolved the mod- 
ern, scientifically safeguarded first 
mortgage: Adair Guaranteed- 
Insurable Bonds. 


("A ae ceca 
ADAIR BONDS 
: Cuarantecd and Insurable 


ee of Principal and Interest 


- ———— 
ee 
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eThetc bonds are guaranteed by 
Adair Realty & Trust Company. 
They can be insured against loss 
of principal and interest in one of 
the largest surety companies in 
‘America: 


And because, in addition , they 
offer a yield up to 646%, Adaie 
Bonds are universally regarded as 
among the most desirable invest- 
ments attainable. 


We believe that a stronger investment 
position as well as an increased income 
will result from a thorough investigation 
and comparison of Adair Bonds with your 
present holdings. Write today for 


BOOKLET LD-25 


ADAIR REALTY 
Oo TRUST Co. Founded [86s 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,500,000 
Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 


Offices and correspondents in principal Cities 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Ine, 
New York St. Louis 
270 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Building 


Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Company 
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UNIONIZATION AND COMPETITION 
IN MOTORDOM 


INCE competition is so keen in the 

automotive industry, it seems to the 
Chicago Evening Post that the American 
Federation of Labor’s organization drive 
is bound to influence the course of that 
competition, perhaps even to the extent 
of hastening the demise of some manu- 
facturing units. The Chicago paper also 
thinks that the financial strength of the 
motor-car industry is a formidable obstacle 
in the path of the unionizers. ‘Probably 
no other industrial group as a whole is so 
blest with cash and other liquid assets 
as the automobile manufacturers.” Ac- 
cording to The Evening Post, ‘‘Ford heads 
the list with his cash, accounts receivable, 
investments, patents, furniture and fixtures 
lumped in the impressive total of $377,- 
105,078; his attitude with regard to the 
organization of his shops has always been 
one of determined hostility.’ Attention 
is called to the financial position of other 
leading automobile concerns and to the 
effect which the coming industrial struggle 
may have on the competition between 
them: 


General Motors, which lags only a little 
behind Henry’s plants in total assets as of 
December 31, 1925, is known as a Morgan 
company.. So, also, is United States 
Steel. It may be deduced safely therefore 
that the opposition to unionization in 
this group of plants will be as determined 
as was the Steel Corporation’s in 1919. 
The motor organization at the end of 
last year had $108,290,770 in cash and 
$25,141,318 in government securities on 
hand, and as very liquid resources in case 
of a labor dispute. 


Studebaker, about the same time, had 
$11,635,695 in eash on hand. Hudson 
held cash and government securities 


amounting to $23,714,815. Nash possest 
nearly $24,000,000 in cash and govern- 
ment securities. The surplus of each 
company was large, and has been inereased 
substantially by three record-breaking 
sales quarters for the industry since then. 

What may happen is this. Competition 
in the automotive industry is growing in- 
creasingly keen and is rapidly resolving 
itself into the test of the survival of the 
fittest. General Motors has been prosper- 
ing at the expense of a number of the 
smaller companies. 

The industrial struggle which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor promises to intro- 
duce into the industry will be expensive, 
and the added expense may hasten the 
demise of some of the smaller units. That 
will result chiefly in making it easier for 
Hank and G M. to change their present 
leadership into an absolute domination of 
output. 


Jolting One’s Inferiority Complex.— 
There are two ways for a man to know 
what an onery cuss he ean appear to be. 
One is to run for and read the 
political advertisements of his opponent, 
the other 
wife tell 
Florida 


office 


is to be 
him what 
Times- Union. 


she thinks of him. 


| Plaza, New 


married and have his | 
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oe pe pee Edison Company has paid 
‘48 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Send for the new year book. 


Chicago 


is “doing it electrically” on her sub- 
urban trains. The newly electrified 
Illinois Central running between 
the South Shore district and the 
great downtown “Loop” is in opere- 
tion, and all power is being sup- 
plied by Chicago’s central station. 


CommonwealthEdison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


& Ba, 


140-page Book full of life- 
size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The an- 
swer to problems of account- 
ing and record keeping for 
any business or profession. 

Send for this FREE Book today. 
John C. Moore Corporation 


(Established 1839) 
4015 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORES S533 


YSTEMS 
Usedin 300,000 Offices 


: Ask about the New 
Moore's VISIBLE recorps 


Joseph Boggia, Chef de Cusine, The Hotel 
York City, says: *‘The Blue Book of 
Cookery’ appeals to me as encouraging to the future of 
the art of American cooking. It contains the ape dis- 
tinguished array of delicate and dainty recipes for the 
home that I have seen here. Isabel Cotton Smith has 
conceived a delightfully smart book.” 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


and Manual of House Management 


By Isabel Cotton Smith, Introduction by Emily Post. 
2000 Tested Recipes 
Menus for All Seasons 
Vegetarian Menus 
Picnic Lunches 


Afternoon Teas 
Menus for Children 
665 Pages, Indexed 

Generously Illustrated 
Crown 8vo. Washable Fabrikowd Binding, $2.50, 
net; $2.68, post-paid. At all Bookstores, or from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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across the western area of Cuba, 
i, it is estimated, 500 people and 
amaging $35,000,000 worth of prop- 
rty. . ae 

a. 


fCommerce, meeting in Paris, with 
egates representing twenty-four na- 
present, approves the bankers’ 
anifesto, which would eliminate trade 
iers in Europe. 


tober 21.—The Imperial Conference, 
meeting in London, approves the ap- 
ointment of a mandate committee to 
nvestigate questions of mutual in- 
rest to England and the Dominions 
regarding the Empire’s government of 
- territories entrusted to it. 
- r 
tober 23.—An earthquake in Armenia 
brings death to approximately 600 
_ people, leaves 1,000 maimed or missing, 
and does tremendous property damage. 
At Leninakan, formerly known as 
Alexandropol, no loss of life among the 
large personnel of the American Near 
East Relief or the 9,000 Armenian 
orphans under their care is reported. 


eon Trotzky and Leon Kamenev are 
ousted from the political bureau of the 
Russian Communist party, following 
factional disputes in which the deposed 
leaders attacked the more conservative 
policies of Joseph Stalin and his group. 


etober 24.—Students sympathetic with 
the Canton Government in China start 
an. unsuccessful uprising against 
Marshal Sun Chuan-fang in Shanghai. 


tober 25.—Nearly 100 clergymen and 
laymen of the Church of England march 
to Lambeth Palace, where the House of 
Bishops is considering  prayer-book 
revision, to protest against the proposed 
changes, which include mass vestments, 
reservation of the sacrament, and 
prayers for the dead. 


Several officers are killed when an ex- 
plosion destroys an automobile escort- 
ing the Shah of Persia on a tour of 
inspection, but the Shah escapes un- 
injured. 

DOMESTIC 


letober 20.—Eugene V. Debs, five times 
nominated by the Socialist party for 
the Presidency, dies in a sanatorium in 
Chicago, in his seventy-first year. 


Thomas Mott Osborne, noted prison 
reform advocate, and former warden of 
Sing Sing Prison, dies suddenly at 
Auburn, New York, in his sixty-seventh 
year. 


The conference of the Grain Belt Federa- 
tion of Farm Organizations, meeting 
in Des Moines, Iowa, adopts a program 
of price stabilization through a surplus 
crop-marketing agency, readjustment 
of freight rates, waterway development, 
and extension of the producers’ con- 
tract system of controlling markets. 


letober 21.—Julius H. Barnes, Vice- 
President of the International Chamber 
of Commerce and Chairman of the 
committee on trade barriers of the 
American section of the international 
chambers, issues a statement that the 
bankers’ manifesto is not aimed at the 
American tariff. 


Jetober 22.—Central and northern Cali- 
fornia are shaken by three slight earth- 


20.—A West Indian hurricane | 


Council of the International Cham- 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 
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Let production 
decide it 


When the purchase of an Add- 
ing-Calculating machine is un- 
der consideration, buyers in 
increasing numbers are saying 
“Let production decide it.” 


The problem of office ma- 
chines, as well as those of the 
factory, center about the pro- 
duction of some kind of output. 


In case of the office machines 
itis Letters, Invoices, Records, 
Duplications, Statistical State- 
ments—and all else in figuring 
and writing. 

Whether the cost of figure 
work in your office is high or 
low depends on the rate of pro- 
duction. 


The economic value of an 
Adding-Calculating machine 1s 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1731 


N. 


CONTROLLED KEY 


MADOING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


therefore logically determined 
by its performance as meas- 
ured by production. 


So when considering the pur- 
chase of a figuring machine go 
straight to the heart of the 
matter by insisting on a show- 
down in the form of a measured 
production test on your work. 


A decision based on that 
test leaves no room for doubt 
—no chance for disappoint- 
ment. 


At your request a Comptom- 
eter man will be glad to bring 
in his machine for a timed pro- 
duction test on some of your 
regular work. If not in your 
‘phone book under “Felt & 
Tarrant,” write us direct. 


PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LES TRADE Maku 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant it’s nota Comptometer 
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"Large Sales to Regular 


Customers 


ITH some people, beliefs 

are founded on whims; 
judgments are based on momen- 
tary fancies. Among them, 
opinions fluctuate with the shift- 
ing of the wind, and the popu- 
larity of any product has the life 
of a soap bubble. 

There are others whose beliefs 
are tempered with sound judg- 
ment. They command respect. 
Their opinions on dress, food, 
house-furnishings, motor-cars 
are honored—and copied—as 
readily as their ideas on the kind 
of plumbing to go in the new 
public library, or the advisability 
of widening the village street. 

When their approval is earned 
it is by real merit only. But 
their approval is not the defer- 
ential nod of a passing fancy; 
it is the sane judgment of 
stability. 

Always and inevitably the char- 
acter of the weekly contents of 
Lhe Literary Digest determines 
the kind of individual who reads 
(Woe 

Its readers belong to one great 
class of people—the intelligent, 
thinking individuals in ev ery 
stratum of society, at every in- 


come level, in every city 
hamlet—those who are aler E 
keen to keep abreast of the tir 

They are telephone sg 
scribers. The Digest reac 
regularly more of the 9,809, 
families in the United States y 
have telephones in their hot 
than any other magazi 
Furthermore, they are think 
Their opinions are convictic 
not whims. | 

The Literary Digest read 
not only think—they act. j 
know they respond to printed 
vertising, for their subscripts 
for The Digest are secured o 
through printed matter. Wee 
ploy no canvassers. Reney 
subscribers pay us $4.00 4 
year, without premiums or 
ducements of any kind. 

There are families who h; 
subscribed for The Digest 
thirty years, and we are prou¢ 
the unusually high percent: 
of renewals that we can sh 
from year to year. 

Lhe approval of these 1,400, 
intelligent, thinking, respons 
families establishes a produc 
assures it large sales and regu 
customers. 
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petceeen rswreliets the 
tennial Exposition in Phila- 
from operating on Sundays is 

the Court of Common Pleas 
t city. Exceptions are filed. 


= 


al for Nicola Sacco, and Barto- 
Vanzetti, internationally known 
, convicted July 14, 1921, of 

and robbery, is denied by 
. Webster Thayer, of the Massa- 
atts Superior Court. 


.—Patrick Eugene MeDermott 
rested in Pennsylvania as the 
y man”’ in the murder of Don R. 
lett, publisher of Canton, Ohio, 

d conducted an anti-vice crusade. 


of the Treasury Mellon issues 

ent saying that the proposals in 
bankers’ manifesto to eliminate 
i barriers do not apply to the 
ted States, and do not menace its 
ness welfare. 


lity statistics among the 17,000,000 
istrial policyholders of the Metro- 
tan Life Insurance Company indi- 
, the company announces, an 
ease of 14 per cent. in deaths from 
holism during the first nine months 
this-year, as compared with the 
esponding period last year. The 
deaths attributed to alcoholism this 
* give a rate of 3.3 per 100,000; the 
last year was 2.9 per 100,000. 


r 25.—With three Justices dissent- 
the Supreme Court of the United 
es rules that the President has the 
usive power of removing from office 
utive officers of the Government 
m he, with the advice and consent 
the Senate, has appointed. The 
sion arises from the removal by 
ident Wilson of Frank S. Myers as 
master at Portland, Oregon. 


upreme Court of the United States 
ains the fight of the States to 
didate insurance on property not 
ed through authorized resident 
its in five cases from Ohio, Maine 
Wisconsin. 


r-Efficiency.—Lapy or THE House 
ewing a new maid)—‘‘And, now, 
re you efficient?” 

—‘‘Indade [am that,mum. Inmy 
ce ivery marnin’ I got up at four, 
ae fire, put the kittle on, prepared 
akfast, an’ made all the beds before 
was up in the house.”—The Path- 


strian Protests.—‘“‘I never knew 
rot a car,” said Bishop Hightly, 
rofanity was so prevalent.” 

you hear much of it on the road?” 
y,’ said the Bishop, “nearly every- 
bump into swears dreadfully.”— 
en Road. 


ling Didoes.—‘‘Ultimately,” says 
, discussing Londoners’ preference 
ng instead of walking, ‘‘legs will 
be ornaments.’’ But only some.— 
on Opinion. 


the Voice of the Sluggard.—The 
ird catches the worm—and often 
a cold into the bargain.—Florida 
Jnion. 


miliar Gaieties.—‘‘Do you like cod- 
is, Mr. Whimp?”’ 


unno; I never attended any.”’— 


“ONE MiLB" we say— 
“milia passuum,'' said 


the ancient Roman—a 
thousand paces. A mile 
going uphill might be an 
entirely different thing 
from a mile coming down. 
But then, instruments of 
accurate measurement of 
time, distance or weight 
did not even approxi- 
mate the scientific ac- 
curacy required from the 
most casual, everyday 
measurements of the press 
ent. 


The essential of an instrument of measurement 


you sell is that it tell th 1 RUTH 


No merchant would intentionally sell eleven eggs and tell 
the buyer it was a full dozen. In selling scientific instru- 
ments of measurement the obligation is just as accurate— 
for human life and business life today often depend on the 
accuracy of the instruments with which we protect it. 


The developers of the thermometer were painstaking 
scientists satisfied with nothing but accurate truth. The 
men who make the discoveries of those ancient pioneers 
available and useful today are just as painstaking and 
faithful in their insistence on nothing but utter accuracy. 


There is scarcely an industry where some of the eight 
thousand styles of Zycos Instruments are not used. There 
is scarcely a human activity but where Tycos is making life 
safer, healthier and more profitable. Such a condition im- 
plies vast responsibilities—how these responsibilities are 
met is indicated by the fact that men of medicine, of 
science, of industry demand T'ycos. 


Zycos for the Home 


Tyeos Office Thermom- Trees Bath Thermom- Tycos Home Set 
et 


eters Bake Ov: 
An aid in promoting To enable you to get the Gande ee Serer 
human efficiency. most good from your gar Meter. The secret of 
bath. accurate results in cook- 
Tycos Wall Thermom- ? ing. 
ters Tycos Quality Com- 
To help you to maintain passes Tycos Fever Thermom” 
a temperature in your To show you the right eters 
house conducive to good way in unfamiliar coun- A necessity in every 
health, try. home. 
Tyeos Hygrometer Zycos Stormoguide 
To enable you to keep Forecasts the weather 
the humidity of the at- twenty-four hours ahead 
mosphere in your home with dependable accu- 
correct at all times, racy. 


Zycos for the Medical Profession 

Tyeos Sphygmomanometer, Pocket & Office Types 

Tyeos Fever Thermometers, Urinalysis Glassware 
Bulletins on Request 


faylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


THE SIXTH SENSE OF INDUSTRY 


Tycos lemperaturelnstruments 


INDICATING - RECORDING - CONTROLLING 


L115 FNJOVABLE 


Keep physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this | 
surprisingly simple new 
way right in your home— 
without any effort. Thou 
sands are doing it. 
Oscillate Your Way 
To Health 

The rapidly oscillating gir- 
dles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage- 
vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 
strengthens muscle “tone™ 
andimproves the functions 
of the internal organs. 
Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day”— 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder” in opera- 
tion—with complete 


series of home exercises. Lato : 


Sanitarium Equipment Co, 
Room CA=38 ‘ Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Boox “Keerive Frt"—Today. 


EW WAY 


Name sctestsStcsusanyon ce : . oe epee ae | 
ACUECIST ressstntte uipnarreee sancti Bairascss seennnnsenn 
City... . State... 
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TANDARD DICTIONARY 


superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the man or woman who investigates 


Test Your 


If you like to draw, test your natural sense 
of design, proportion, color, perspective, 
etc,, with our Art Ability Questionn: 1ire. 
Learn if your talent is worth developing, 
and how much training you will need.*You 
will be frankly told what your score is. 
Many Federal Students are making $3,500, 
$4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 yearly. The 
Federal Course is recognized everywhere 
by art employers and buyers of commer- 
rial art. Learn at home in spare time, with- 

it previous training, Personal, individ- 
ua al cr iticis ms on your work. Get this 

x er vfor yourQuestionnaire. 


School of Commercial Designing 


Rid ‘Jinneapolis. Minn 


‘The Spectral Pedestrian.— 


Close 


SLAIN MAN SEEN RUNNING 
AHEAD OF DEATH-DEALING 
, ‘AUTO 
en — TCO PSP Gia 


Emulating Ilinois.—Shortridge had - a 
count of over 305,000 votes in the sena-_ 
torial contest, while Clarke’s poll was 
round the $200,000. mark. —Los Angeles 


paper. ) 
Prima Facie Evidence.— “lma a power in 

dis community. I kin ride PBT HERPES on 

my face.” ; 
“Kinda looks like you been doin’ it. 7 


Lampoon. 


Only Asleep.— 
PEDDLER, MOURNED 
AS DEAD, HAD MERELY 
BEEN TO PHILADELPHIA 
—Washington Star. 


Presence of Mind.—Papa was deep in a 
book, when his-wife called, ‘‘Dan, baby 
has swallowed the ink. Whatever shall I 
do?” ; 

“Write with a pencil,’’ was the reply.— 
Patton’s Monthly. 


Infant Lord Chesterfield.—Little Mary 
had been taught politeness. One day the 
minister called, and Mary, awaiting a 
pause in the conversation, remarked: 

“‘T hear we soon are to have the pleasure 
of losing you.’”’-— Urbana Democrat. 


Just.a Scrap.—J ack—‘‘How did you like 
the football game?”’ 

Doris—‘‘Oh, they didn’t play. Just as 
they started one man got the ball and 
started to run away with it and they all 
began to jump on each other.’’—Allston 
(Mass.) Recorder. 


Might Box Its Ears.— 
COMPTROLLER IS 
INDICTED FOR NOT 
CLOSING BANK 
Florida Grand Jury Charges He Failed to 
——Bank When He Knew it Was 
Insolent 
— North Carolina paper. 


Editorial Omniscience.—It takes a block 
of wood two inches high, three inches wide, 
and four inches long to supply the pulp 
in a twenty-four-page newspaper. An un- 
kind correspondent says it usually takes 
a rather larger block of the same material 
to produce the leading article.— Humor- 
ist (London). 


Doping Out the Universe.—A group of 
workmen at lunch hour were discussing 
evolution and the origin of man. One of 
the party remained silent, when a com- 
panion turned on him and demanded his 


opinion. “I ain’t goin’ to say,’’ he replied 
doggedly. ‘I remember as how Henry 


Green and me threshed that all out onee 
before an’ it’s settled, s’far’s I’m con- 
eerned.”’ 

“But what conclusion did you arrive at?” 

“Well, we didn’t arrive at the same con- 
clusion. Henry, he arrived at the hospital 
an’ I at the police station.’’— Pittsburgh 
Chronicle- Telegraph. 


We Shall Reftsine ay 
_ CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
eREAN G DOGS IN" at 
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colored, was discharged — on 
assault and battery~ on his: 
We, paper. ypgis 


The WV minbloee Gamp. A wi 
invented a process for restori tt 
toshes. We wish some one would ¢ 
means of restoring new um 


London Opinion. 


Making It a Quiet Affair.— 
DRIVES CAB INTO : 
STORE WINDOW F 
TO AVOID CRASB 
—Chicago p 


Invisible Finery.—‘‘Is it impoli 
men to make fun of women’s clothes 
“Unquestionably,” answered Mis 
enne. ‘A really polite man would pr 
not to see them.’ —Washington Sta 


All Tastes Suited.— 

NICELY FURNISHED 
RELIABLE Experienced Young — 
three-room apartment; private bath; 
and dar rbage.—Ad in the Sacramento } 


Now You See ’Em, Now You Don’t. 
LAUNCH DISCOVERED } 
ADRIFT WITH 4 MEN 
ABOARD ALL MISSING — 49 
—Miami paz 


: , 


The Joys of Thrift—Atunr—‘‘But - 
fiancé has such a _ small -income, 
How are you going to live on it?” 

ANNETTE (brightly )—“‘Oh, we're | 
to economize. We’re going to do wit 
such a lot of things that Geoffrey Te 
needs.’’—London Opinion. 


When Greek Meets Greek.—A eri 
crowd stood around the two uneconsé 
men lying on the sidewalk. ‘What's 
matter here?’? demanded a policeman? 
had rushed up, attracted by the ere 
“Oh, nothing,” replied one of the ] 
standers. ‘‘A real-estate man was tf 
to sell a lot to the motor-car sales 
who was trying to sell him a ear. & 
were pretty evenly matched, for they B 
dropt from exhaustion at the same 
ment.”’—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


And the Perfect Thirty-Six.— 
VANISHING AMERICA 
The forest primeval. 
The old oaken bucket. 
The little red school. ‘ 
A gentleman, a scholar and a judge 
good whisky. - 
The one- -horse shay. ss 
Woman’s crowning glory. . 
The large cold bottle and the small he 
bird. 5 
The village smithy. 
Milady’s petticoat. iu 
The blue and gray.—Omaha Wat 
Herald. 


